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*,* FRIENDS and readers of the INTELLIGENCER 
are respectfully asked to send us names of persons 
to whom we may send sample copies of the paper, 
with a view to engaging their interest in it. Let 
us have the names as soon as possible, please. And 
do not stop to consider foo carefully whether the 
names you suggest are likely to bear fruitage in 
subscriptions ; it is our experience often that per- 
sons outside the Society are interested in the paper, 
while some inside do not take or read it. 

*,* Now that the “ times ”’ are more hopeful, and 
prices for farm products are generally bringing 
better prices, we may expect that there will be in- 
creased abi ity, and therefore increased disposition 
to take the INTELLIGENCER We have held ourown 
during the hard times of the last four years, and 
ought now to make a decided increase. 

*,* SUPPOSE every subscriber to the INTELLIGEN- 
cer were to make it a point to inquire of all his or 
her acquaintances amongst Friends and Friendly 
People whether they took the INTELLIGENCER? That 


might begin the work of getting us a good many 
new names. 


*,* ADDRESS all business letters to Friends’ In- 
telligencer Association, Limited, 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Letters containing matter for the 
news columns of the paper should be addressed to 
the Editors, as above. 

*,* Is there any better way,—is there, in tact, any 
way as good,—to spread a knowledge of Friends 
and their principles and testimonies, as to circulate 
the INTELLIGENCER freely ? 

*,* THE price of the leading newspapers classified 
as Religious is generally higher than that of the 
INTELLIGENCER. We note here a few of the sub- 
scription rates. All these are weekly newspapers: 


Advance, Congregational, Chicago,. . . . $2.50 
Interior, Presbyterian, o ;. = 
Standard, Baptist, “ ~ + « - 82.00 
Congregationalist, Cong’l, Boston, . . . $3.00 
Christian Register, Unitarian, ‘ - . $8.00 
Watchman, Baptist, = . . $2.50 
Zion's Herald, Methodist, - . . $2.50 
Pilot, Roman Catholic, - - - $2.50 
Chnstian Advocate, Methodist, N. Y.,. . . $2.50 
Churchman, Prot. Episcopal, ‘“ $3.50 
Outlook, Undenominational, ” . $3.00 
Evangelist, Presbyterian, " . . $8.00 
Observer, Evangelical, " . . $300 
Independent, Evangelical, - - $3.00 
Examiner, Baptist, - $2.00 
Christian Intelligencer, Ref’'d, ‘“ $2.65 
Presbyterian, Pres , Philadelphia, $2.65 


The above list is made from the leading religious 
bewspapers of the country. 


*,* IT is well known that the number of readers 
for each copy of the family reiigious newspaper is 
much greater than the ordinary estimate for news- 
papers—generally of five readers to each subscriber. 


Hundreds of subscribers to the INTELLIGENCER | see in it the merits they saw. In such cases that is 


‘pass on’ their copy, and the percentage read and | 


reread is exceptionally Jarge. Many bind regularly, 
and since we have supplied the cheap binders 
many more are doing so. 











New Subscribers: Special Offer. 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, to New Sub- 





scribers, the remainder of the present year, for 25 cents, or we will send 
it the remainder of this year and all of 1898, for $2.00. 


* .* This offer is for new subscribers only. 
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*,* We make no charge for inserting Births, Mar- 
riages, Deaths, or Obituary Notes. But the last 
named, the obituaries, must be not too extended, 
and are subject to the approval of the editors. | 

*,° THE circulation of the INTELLIGENCER was | 
never quite as large as in the present year. Its 
growth, however, is slow. The losses of old sub- 
scribers by death are a severe drain every year. 
In some cases these are persons advanced in years, 
living away from Friends, valuing the Friends’ 
paper themselves, but not leaving behind those who 


the end of the INTELLIGENCER there. We must re- ' 
place these losses by gains in other directions, and 
it is only by steady and persevering effort that this | 
can be done. 


*,* IT is the constant advertiser who makes an 
senguesion. ‘One reason,” says Advertising, of 
Cincinnati, “‘why occasional or trial advertising 
does not pay is due to lack of confidence by the 
public. No matter how good the reputation of a 
firm at home may be, it must make a name wher- 
ever it would do business. In other words, it must 
inspire confidence. This can be done by constant 
advertising, and as the public thus becomes famil- 
iar with the name or article advertised, and grad- 
ually becomes acquainted with the advertiser.” 


*,* Some copies of the paper are gift copies sent 
by one person to another. In these cases, of course 
we look to the sender for payment, and for instruc: 
tion, if desired to be discontinued. But excepting 
these, we keep all our accounts, individually, with 
those who actually receive the paper. We do not 
entirely look to club-getters for payment one year, 
on lists which they forwarded the previous year ; 
if the subscription be not paid, we send bill to the 
person who receives the paper. 

*,* Ir any among those who send us clubs, (10 
names or more), desires a Boston Binder now, we 
shall be glad to send oue, free of charge. 

*,* Persons gain confidence in an advertiser by 
finding that he is permanent. The occasional and 
unsystematic ad vertiser does not reap the advantage 
he desires. 

*,* FoLD your manuscript, in sending by mail. 
Do not roll it. 


*,* TYPE-WRITTEN ‘“‘copy” for editors’ use is 
best, but if plainly written, that will do very well. 

*,* IN written copy for the press, do not crowd 
the lines. Leave room for the editor’s marks, if he 
should desire to make any. 

*,* WE regard the club-getters not as agents for 
us, but for the subscribers whose names and money 
they send. 


*,* WE never intentionally continue a paper, 
not in arrears, which it is ordered to be stopped. 
Where subscribers are deceased, and the paper on 
that account is to be discontinued, we should be so 


, notified. In many families, (as we are glad to say) 


the paper is continued, notwithstanding the de- 
cease of the one who took it. 

*,* WE have a good many subscribers who never 
omit an opportunity to get usa new name. There 
are nearly one hundred persons who each send in 
club lists, and these good friends, (many of them 
women), always kindiy exert themselves to find 
new readers forthe paper. It owes much to their 
steady support. 
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PRIVATE FAMILY, FRIENDS, WILL RENT 
large, sunny front room, with board. 804 N. 
17th street. 

FRIEND DESIRES POSITION AS A COM- 
panion or care-taker. Gentle and patient. 
Address 2934 N. 12th St. 


) OOKKEEPER. — EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desiresemployment. J. C. HANCOCK, 


1932 Girard Avenue. 


WILL EXCHANGE NEW DECORATED HAV- 
I iland Chinaware for old plates, or will buy for 
cash. COLLECTOR, No. 107, this Office. 


AMES DOUGLAS, COLORED BOY, AGED 18, 
. wants work in or out of the house. Under- 
stands care of horses. Address or call, 315 N. 

33d street. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
P can be accommodated with rooms and board 
in a Friends’ family. One block from street 
cars / passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 
buildings. Terms, $1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 8t., N. W.. 
Washington, D. C, 


AFE FOR SALE.—AT SWARTHMORE, PA. 
S a Herring’s Champion Safe, (made by Farrell 
& Co), dimensions 29x27 inches, height 38 
inches. In first-class order. Address “ R,’’ This 
Office. 


OUNG MAN WANTS A POSITION IN GRO- 
cery store. Ten years’ experience. Best 
reference. Address No. 106, this Office. 








Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrange- 
ments have been made with the railroad companies 
so that those near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at a 
special rate of one and one-third fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the under- 
signed, or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, card orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division,— 
any point east of Pittsburg, Philadeiphia and Erie 
Division, United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 
West Jersey Railroad. Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
& Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & 
Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of 
New York city, or other leased or affiliated lines 
within these limits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 20th to the 
28th of Tenth month, inclusive, with limit of ex- 
piration Eleventh month 4, 1897, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
point where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage. Applicants will state specifically what 
railroad or what system they wish to come over. 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr, 
7 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 





Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
Lodging Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodation for Tod ging furnished at Park Avenue 
meeting -house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their applications as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day 
evening, 22d of Tenth month, for those who wish to 
attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers and 
elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, rd or lodging, or both, can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends : 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balt. 
SALLIE H. Starr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto., 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B —In making application, Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Balti- 
more. 


For Sale. r 


A valuable property and business in the City of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Coal, Flour, and Feed. 
Address No. 110, this Office. 


’ 
Ah 


Flavoring Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


The Traveler who would thor- 
oughly enjoy 


must carry 
toilet case. 


his toilet and bath 
half cake in his 


oe 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen- 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex. 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 


your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


NOTICE. 


We understand a man named Jacob Schenck has 
been soliciting funds for Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren. All persons are warned against paying him 
money, as he is not an authorized collector. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


; A. T. EAVENSON. 
Philade'phia, Tenth month 5. 


The Adger Anti-Slavery Repository. 

If anyone has a glass case suitable for preserving 
anti-slavery relics, as well as for books ring on 
that canse, they will confer a favor by donating it 
to the Home for Aged Colored Persons, or state the 
lowest price for same. Address R. M. ADGER, 
Philadelphia P. O., or J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 
Race street. 





62d Annual Meeting 


Of the Library Association of Friends will be held 
in the Cherry Street meeting-room, Philadelphia, 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 22, 1897, at 7.80 
o'clock. The Annual Reports will be read and 
Committee of Management appointed for the en- 
suing year. 

Mary W. Plummer, Librarian of the Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. N. Y., has consented to give an 
address on “ Work for and Among Children in Our 
Free Libraries.” An invitation is extended to all 
to attend. Entrance from Cherry, Race. and 15th 
streets. HOWARD W. LIPPINCOTT, Clerk. 


A Five Days’ Trip, $32. 

To Washington, Harper’s Ferry, Luray, and Nat- 
ural Bridge. ve Philadelphia, 24th and Chestnut 
Sts., Third-day, Oct. 26, on 8.15 a.m train, returnin 
on the 30th about 6 os. For further particulars ad- 
dress REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


Wriuiam B. Paxson. MAHLON B. PAXson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES, 
cial attention re to serving families. Office 
North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Albert J. Edmunds 


Is ~~ to engagements for lessons or lectures 
on ly Christian Literature, New Testament 
Criticism, and Comparative Theology. The sa- 
cred Books of the Buddhists, in the original 
Pali, a specialty. Honors matriculate of the 
University of Lotdon: 1877. Suey years of 
private study. Pupil of J. Rendel Harris. 

Address care of Historical Society of Pennsy)- 
vania, 1300 Locust street, Philadelphia. 


8 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the YounG FRIENDS’ Asso 
claTION of Philadelphia, will be held in the Assen- 
bly Room of Friends’ Central School, on Second-day 
evening, Tenth month 11, at 8 o'clock. 


. PROGRAM 


1. Impressions of the Searborough Summer School. 
By Hannah H. Clothier. 
2. Some Old Quaker Books. A Paper 
By Alice N. Townsend. 
All interested are invited. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary 


GEORGE B. COCK, _ 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 


Spring Garden St, 


(CAROLINE RAU, 7 Sprit mA 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 
HENRY ©. ELLIS, Reitabie Workme 


House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 404 N. $2d St. 112 N. TENTH ST 





ee nereemnenearenes + Office, 
CHARLES BURTON, oo) yer 51 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, BuILpgrs, and 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CARPENTERS, 


as 


| JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 


Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 


Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLI. 


THERE was no true religion in the apostles’ days, with- 
out turning to the Inward Light, and to that the true 
ministry was sent to turn men; nor is there any true religion 
now without being inwardly turned to, and walking in, the 
same light. Isaac PENINGTON. 


From a letter to Nathaniel Stonar, 1671. 


BEYOND. 


O WEEPER, though to thee 
Earth’s friends were like the fragrant blossoms tender, 
Then as the sun were clad in golden splendor, 
Or trilling songs such as the angels render, 
All beautiful and free ; 
Beauty which smiles in everything and way 
Until it bursts, full-orbed in God’s own perfect day. 


The beautiful below, 
Their love a vine around the cross entwining, 
Their hope a rainbow every hue combining, 
Their faith a pilgrim, roughest mountains climbing— 
Which made each life to our admiring sight 
From the beginning, on, a trail of living light. 


What must they be above ? 
Each life full orbed, amid the blossoms vernal, 
Their joys full orbed in palace halls supernal, 
And all in harmony with things eternal ; 

There in the realms of love, 
They walk abreast with all the great and good, 
Their whole ascended life one loag beatitude. 


All that they knew in time 
Unfolded forever in a grander story ; 
Earth’s highest bliss an ever widening glory ; 
Where time is lost in cycles never hoary ; 
O blesséd world sublime, 
Vistas immortal through the long arise, 
Burst on the raptured view, a vast, divine surprise. 


O weeper, rest! to thee 
A voice will speak in love’s sweet accents tender ; 
Bend low, sad heart, and highest homage render ; 
God will reveal the fullness of his splendor, 

Then thou wilt clearly see, 
And seeing, joy, in the unfading light, 
That God’s love-guided ways are all and always right. 

— Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Our annual assembly was blessed with auspicious outward 
surroundings, the pleasant weather continuing through- 
out the week. Many not members of the Society were 
present on First-day morning (Ninth month 26), and 
marked devetional solemnity was apparent. Several 
sermons, each in its own way presenting our fundamental 
doctrine of the Divine Immanence, preceded a thought- 
ful review of the work of the Society in the past, show- 
ing wherein it had met the needs of humanity, and 
establishing its rightful claim to be regarded as one of 
the world’s many agencies for spreading a knowledge of 
truth and righteousness in the world. A presentation of 


its adaptability to the needs of the present restless, turbu- 








lent times, and a forward glance into the future, opened 
our eyes anew to the fact that a great responsibility rests 
upon us yet, and that the best work of the Society may 
be but just begun, if the members of it are faithful to let 
their Light shine, that others, seeing, may be led to 
glorify our Father in heaven. 

Surely, if we prevent ourselves from falling into the 
error which always besets an organization as it grows 
older, of permitting ourselves to be fettered by tradi- 
tional ways of doing and thinking, if we will but work 
with the religious freedom bequeathed to us by George 
Fox and other early Friends, our outward organization is 
peculiarly fitted to foster a devotional searching for the 
answer to the question propounded to Jesus, ‘‘ What is 
truth ?’’ a question which must be answered by each 
generation of people for itself, in consequence of the new 
problems of life that arise for them to solve. New com- 
plications will arise; higher ideals must be met; and 
readjustments must be made as we develop higher and 
ever higher conceptions of the relationship between God 
and man, and the obligation that results therefrom to 
treat a//mankind as kindred. There can be no “‘ stranger ’’ 
in our gates. 

The hearts of those outside our religious fold, that 
met the efforts of early Friends with close-barred doors, 
are thrown wide open to us. How great then becomes 
our responsibility to carry forward the labor our fore- 
fathers began, to make known to the world the precious 
conceptions of truth that have been handed down to us 
from generation to generation, together with those that 
from time to time are revealed to us by the same Holy 
Spirit that has worked in the world from the beginning. 
Jesus saith, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,’’ 
teaching us that we too must codperate with him. 

Our young people were entreated to prepare them- 
selves to enter the service, to be encouraged, and to press 
onward and upward. ‘‘ Speak to my people that they 
move forward,’’ was the subject of an earnest exercise 
and seemed to be indicative of the thought that ran like 
a golden thread through all the sessions. Later on, we 
were advised to make use of the epistles, the essays, and 
the summary of the exercise in the weaker monthly meet- 
ings. Jf this course is pursued and the representatives 
make such report to their home meetings in accordance 
with the provisions of our present discipline, who can tell 
what the harvest may be that shall be gathered from this 
week’s planting ? 

A second meeting for worship was held in the after- 
noon, and in the evening the Young Friends’ Association 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting held its regular meeting, 
the subject for consideration being ‘‘ Little Foxes.’’ 
Valuable contributions were made by even the little chil- 
dren, and we were reminded that if others fail to gather 
from us as branches of the great spiritual Vine, the fruits 
of the Spirit,—love, joy, peace, temperance, good cheer, 
etc.,— it is because some little fox such as ‘‘I can’t,’’ 
**T forgot,’’ ‘‘ Ididn’t think,’’ a spirit of ‘‘ discontent ’’ 
or something else which we can remove, is hidden beneath 
the leaves, spoiling the vines. The necessity for training 
ourselves to ¢hink and to think aright, was most beautifully 
and clearly presented. 
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The business sessions began on Second-day and were 
of more than usual interest. It was pleasing to note how 
rapidly the idea of joint sessions is growing in favor, in 
places where practicable, as shown in the references to 
the subject in the epistles. That it is adapted to our 
need is patent in the very satisfactory manner in which 
everything has adjusted itself to the new order. Valuable 
as it is to the world as an evidence of our views as to the 
perfect equality of the sexes both in the religious and the 
business meeting, it has an added significance as showing 
how very closely united are our seven yearly meetings in 
sympathy of thought and feeling. 

The answers to the queries came up clothed in lan- 
guage which conveyed a much more definite idea than 
formerly of the condition of Society and evidencing a 
real concern to labor for higher attainment in all the 
requirements, both as to individuals and as to the organi- 
zation. ‘To one who can read the signs of a new growth 
there is much ground for encouragement. 

The work of the Philanthropic Committee has been 
along educative rather than reformatory lines, though not 
to the exclusion of the latter. 

The Yearly Meeting cordially adopted the recommen- 
dation contained in the report, that subordinate meetings 
be advised to consider the subjects referred to the special 
care of the Philanthropic Committee in connection with 
the answering of the Queries, that we may conscientiously 
inquire of ourselves whether we are properly discharging 
our whole duty to humanity. The best work that we as 
a Society can do may lie in the direction of searching 
out and keeping before our members the present needs 
and condition of mankind that individually and collec- 
tively we may be prepared to render efficient service at 
the Father’s command. 

From our concern to maintain love and unity in the 
body develops the obligation to promote the principles of 
peace and arbitration. 

It is but a step from the duty to aid the needy of our 
own fold, and to look after the education of their chil- 
dren, to an appreciation of the larger sense of duty to 
every needy child of the same Heavenly Father, which 
results in mission work among women and children, the 
colored people, the Indians, the prisoner in his cell, 
capital punishment, etc. Almost every duty to those 
within the fold has a parallel duty to those without. 

A ‘Letter to Fathers,’’ presented by Aaron M. 
Powell, and recommended to be read by the Philanthropic 
Committee, received most cordial endorsement, and the 
yearly meeting ordered 5,000 extra copies to be printed 
for circulation among members and others. Already five 
of our yearly meetings have approved the sentiments con- 
tained therein, with only two more to hear from, before 
it shall carry with it the weight of the united voice of ap- 
proval by the whole Society. 

A concern to make protest against the receiving of 
revenue from the liquor traffic by the National govern- 
ment having arisen, a committee was appointed to labor 
as way opens, in making protest against receiving such 
revenue by national, State, or municipal government. 
Two persons expressed fear that the ultimate result would 
be to increase drunkenness, but it seemed right to raise 
our voice against the wrong principle of trying to over- 
come evil with evil. 

A very satisfactory session of the First-day School 
Association was held on Second-day evening, and another 
on Fourth-day afternoon. On the latter occasion, Esther 
S. Wallace read a paper on ‘‘ What is it to be sons of 
God?’’ and another was read by Anise Darlington, on 
‘* How shall we keep the interest of our young people ?’”’ 
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Both were valuable papers, and will be printed with the 
minutes of the yearly meeting. Extra copies of the 
former will be printed in pamphlet form for distribution. 
The latter was one of the most practical answers we have 
heard given to the oft-repeated question, and there seemed 
abundant evidence in the discussion to warrant the con- 
clusion that Young Friends’ Association work properly 
conducted is the link between the First-day School and 
Meeting, which must be strengthened if we would perfect 
the chain that shall bind all our activities into one com- 
plete whole. 

There was a meeting held on Third-day evening under 
the care of the Philanthropic Committee, which was ad. 
dressed by our friends Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell. 
The latter read a paper on ‘‘ Demoralizing Publications,’’ 
which should make parents and teachers, yes, every one, 
more watchful to guard against this growing agency for 
evil which finds its way even into the most guarded places 
to poison the minds of those who are attracted by the 
pernicious reading, often clad in a garb of respectability. 
Aaron M. Powell spoke on the different phases of purity 
work and the great need for vigilance. A good-sized 
audience gave thoughtful attention, and we trust seed was 
sown that shall bear an abundant harvest. 

There was very general satisfaction manifested over 
the information that the Conferences of 1898 are to be 
held at Richmond. Delegates were appointed by the 
yearly meeting in accordance with the plan suggested at 
Clear Creek. At a called meeting of the Philanthropic 
Committee, the First-day School Association Executive 
Committee, and other interested Friends, held on Fourth- 
day evening, preliminary steps were taken, and it is hoped 
to soon publish some information that will enable Friends 
to begin making their plans to attend. It is hoped to 
meet the requirements of all, from first. class hotel accom- 
modations with easy access to place of meeting, to the 
more quiet accommodation that shall be furnished at a 
minimum cost. No effort will be spared to make the 
guests to the Conference comfortable and happy in their 
surroundings, and to obtain the best possible transporta- 
tion rates, that all may be able to come who have a desire 
to do so. 

An exhaustive essay on ‘‘ Baptism,’’ (prepared by 
John J. Janney), showing that it was originally a Pagan 
rite, and practiced for many and various reasons, furnish- 
ing a clear explanation of the ground on which our views 
are based, but distinctly stating that we ‘‘ judge not ”’ 
those who hold not with us, was read on Fifth-day 
morning, and 5,000 copies ordered to be printed, for 
distribution. 

The meeting for worship held on Fourth-day morning, 
and the closing session on Fifth-day afternoon were full 
of life and interest, seasons long to be remembered. 
Words full of courage and power were spoken from time 
to time throughout the week, to which it would be a 
pleasure to give utterance, but they would consume too 
much space. The reports from the Clear Creek meetings 
and from Ohio and Illinois yearly meetings were full of 
inspiration and interest. I should be derelict in duty 
were I to omit to mention the great satisfaction, the help, 
comfort, and cheer which came to us through the presence 
of our friends from other yearly meetings. May they 
reap in full proportion the rich reward of their labor ! 

One sad duty yet remains,—to record the death on 
Seventh-day, the 25th, of our well-beloved friend, Hannah 
F. Kirby, who sat with us on the preceding First-day, 
anticipating with the rest of us the prospect of attending 
the yearly feast. Stricken with apoplexy on the 23d, she 
remained unconscious to the close. Many warm friends 
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sathered with the bereaved family and other relatives at 
the services held at her late residence, at 9 o’clock on 
Third-day morning, when feeling testimonies were borne 
io her quiet, Christian character, which bore fruit in 
doing good to all within the circle of her influence. 
Thus are we again forcibly reminded to ‘‘ work while it 
is day, for the night cometh wherein no man can work,’’ 
and to be ready for the call whenever it shall come to us, 
‘« Steward, give up thy stewardship.’’ 
F. M. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


( Concluded from Last Week.) 


THIRD DAY morning, (14th). Believing the Tenth query 
to be a very important one, a reconsideration of it this 
morning brought out remarks from many. It was con- 
ceded that there has been a large reduction in the con- 
sumption of liquors, and that the testimony against 
habitual drinking is on the increase, the drift of sensible 
opinion being against it. The harmful effects of tobacco 
using were also largely dwelt upon, and in regard to it, 
our sins of omisison were held by our friend to be greater 
than those of commission. 

The remaining queries were then read, the Sixth, 
relative to a free ministry, eliciting much expression. A 
free gospel ministry, resting on divine qualification, is 
the corner-stone of our organization. We are, in one 
sense, a protesting people, and it is our duty to maintain a 
decided testimony in favor of an unsalaried ministry. 
Vocal ministry is not an essential to our growth, though 
helpful. This is indeed a vital testimony; our meetings 
are held on the basis of silence, yet we should encourage 
the bubblings up of life in little ones; in some places 
vocal ministry seems to be necessary. We should hold up 
the view that it is obedience, not silence, not words, but 
obedience, that produces life. We can not go beyond our 
own experiences ; whatever has been helpful to us we 
should hand forth to others. In the afternoon session 
words of encouragement for our Society papers, including 
the INTELLIGENCER, were spoken, and our members were 
earnestly invited to take and read them. 

The report on Philanthropic Labor, read at this time, 
by sections, was of deep interest, calling forth pertinent 
comments and words of counsel and encouragement. It 
contained a recommendation for Friends to codperate 
with other organizations than our own, that are working 
for the same great ends, whenever it was found that the 
most effective results would be attained by such action. 

Fourth day morning, the meeting for public worship 
was held, in which the voice of prayer was heard that we 
might be enabled to know our own condition, and come 
before our Heavenly Father, as loving, trusting, believing 
children, seeking to know his will concerning us, and 
asking for strength to perform it, as made known to us, 
knowing him to be all powerful, all merciful, strength in 
our weakness, sight in our blindness, wisdom in our ig- 
norance, enabling us to bear witness to his goodness. 

In the communication which closely followed, the 
saying of Jesus to Peter, after questioning his disciples as 
to who and what he was, and receiving Peter’s memora- 
ble answer : ‘‘ And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,’’ etc. was clearly dwelt upon, show- 
ing us that the foundation, the rock Jesus spoke of, was 
not Peter, as so-often accepted by the evangelical world, 
but the revelation of God’s will. And what was the 
meaning of the key? It is of no value without a lock. 
Has God given ws anything to lock and to unlock? We 
must unlock the door of our hearts and let him come in ; 
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lock the doors of our hearts and minds against evil. The 
keys of the kingdom to lock and unlock, are in our pos- 
session, not for others, but for ourselves, though we influ- 
ence others, either for good or evil ; if we use these keys 
as we should, a blessing willresult. Jesussaid: ‘‘ Behold 
I stand at the door and knock.’’ Will we unlock the 
door of our hearts in response to this knocking, and let 
him in? 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is one of love and power to 
every one who can receive it, who is open to its influ. 
ence. It is simple and adapted to every phase of life. 
There is none so low to whom it will not come, if willing 
to receive it, none so high whom it cannot reach. It is 
a gospel of present salvation, salvation from error, salva- 
tion from sin, so we shall have peace. This gospel can 
reach each individual heart, so there is no need for any 
to stand between us and our Christ. No law man can 
make can remedy the ills that man is heir to, unless based 
upon the gospel of love. There comes every day an open 
door to us, to do some one good, though it may be in a 
very small way. To-day is our only time ; if the oppor- 
tunity pass, and we have the door unopened, that oppor- 
tunity is gone forever. The past is valuable for the les- 
sons it can teach; the future may reach us, but the 
present, to-day, is our only sure time. George Fox’s in- 
junction was brought to our mind, ‘‘ Hold all your meet- 
ings in the power of God,’’ with the thought that as 
Friends we have a great privilege in having so simple a 
type of faith presented to us,—this close fellowship with 
the Father, not alone in receptivity, but in codperation 
with him. The true Friend is needed to-day as never 
before. The precious covering of divine love brings us 


into the banqueting-house of the Lord, where his banner 
of love is over us; where we may heed the call to be ever 
on the watch, not living on the manna of yesterday. 


After we have learned to do the will of God, then the 
door will be opened, and we can move forward, and if 
the Heavenly Father is with us, who can be against us ? 
After a prayer of thanksgiving, the meeting closed. 

Fourth-day afternoon was occupied miscellaneously. 
Some of our Eastern Friends spoke of the workings of 
some of their schools, their terms of tuition, advantages, 
etc., all of which was very interesting to us, who have no 
such schools in our borders. An ‘‘ Addressto Fathers,’’ 
by Aaron M. Powell, was read, approved by the meeting, 
and 5,000 copies ordered printed and distributed. 

The committee appointed last year to visit different 
localities in search of a suitable place, or places, for col- 
onizing those Friends who desire to change their resi- 
dences, made a very interesting report of their travels. 
There was also on exhibition, a few days previous, speci- 
mens of fruits of various kinds from some of the local- 
ities visited, which were pleasing to the eye, and luscious 
to the taste. (One of the residents at Clear Creek had 
samples of fruit of his own raising, equaling in quality, 
but not in variety, that from a distance.) 

Fifth-day morning we awoke to hear the pleasant pat- 
tering of the rain-drops among the trees, and by meet- 
ing time the ‘‘patter’’ had increased to a hard rain, 
which cooled the air and converted the thick dust into 
a mud ; but neither rain nor mud detained any at home, 
and the house was as well filled as at any previous busi- 
ness session, with the exception of the absence of many 
of our visitors and some of our own members, whose busi- 
ness called imperatively for their return home ; we missed 
them much. ‘The report of the Visiting Committee 
showed much individual work done, though not much 
concerted action. The thought was expressed that if we 
perform this duty simply because we are appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting, our labors will not be of much efficiency. 
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The report of the Representative Committee, which held 
its third meeting this morning (the last being a called 
one), was next presented. A letter from H. Price, Presi- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League, was read, asking our co- 
operation in the work of opposition to the liquor traffic and 
to the saloons engaged init. After thoughtful considera- 
tion, it was decided not to enter into it this year, but to 
examine into it and see its workings first. An interesting 
letter from Martha Schofield, calling attention to the 
merits and needs of the colored schools in the South, was 
read to the Committee on Educational Interests of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Illinois Yearly Meeting. In 
the afternoon several committees reported of their work 
during the year, and also the present week. 

The hope was expressed that the feeling of goodness 
may go with us to our homes, giving us strength, and 
that our lives may be in accord with our words, and that 
we may be enabled to throw more of zeal and earnestness 
into the Society of our inheritance, having one common 
interest. It was said that the reading of our epistle in the 
other yearly meetings would call up in the minds of the 
visitors attending this, as they would hear it read, pleas- 
ant remembrances of the meeting, and of the Friends 
they had met. After the reading of the report of the 
Committee on Exercises, which was good, time was 
allowed for the expression of those feelings that naturally 
arise as the time for the separation of Friends draws near, 
when we know that in all human probability we would 
not all be likely to meet again in the same capacity. 
Many expressed feelings of thankfulness and appreciation 
of our hospitality and liberality of thought. The feeling 
of a common brotherhood was alluded to, and it was said 
that the greatest solitude was that of a stranger in a great 
city,—yet if sick or in distress how quickly assistance is 
given. We felt our hearts had been filled with thankful- 
ness, and our spiritual life strengthened. We realize, 
perhaps, the importance of keeping up our large meetings, 
but to do this in the life we must keep up our small meet- 
ings at home. Twenty two years ago we met for the 
first time as Illinois Yearly Meeting. The fathers and 
mothers of that time are many of them gone; the boys 
and girls of then are the fathers and mothers of ow ; all 
are passing on. Has the standard of truth been lowered ? 
Nay, verily. The Society isstronger. We are recogniz 
ing the needs of others, as well as our own. 

One visitor said it was impossible to say farewell with- 
out deep thankfulness for kindnesses received, and that 
this occasion was the last of its kind to some of us, but 
what has bound us, will bind us still, the love of God. 
He will be with us if we hold ourselves in the right atti- 
tude toward him, for we cannot go beyond his love. We 
were urged not to wait till after death to render tributes 
of love to our friends, but to express our affection now, 
while they can appreciate it. Although separated in 
body, the children of God can never be separated in mind. 
A Friend mentioned an incident ‘in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, when an elderly woman plead with the daughters 
to come up to the work while in their youth, and as she 
took her seat, a young woman in the upper galleries 
arose and said, ‘‘O, mothers, we are coming!’’ God 
grant her reply may be echoed from all the other 
meetings. 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the deep feeling 
pervading the meeting during the last half hour of its 
continuance ; to be appreciated, one should have been 
there and fe/f it for one’s self. Each one seemed to 
realize that it was good for him to be there, and that for 
the last week ‘‘ surely the lines had been cast for him in 
pleasant places.’’ Thus closed the twenty-third annual 
session of Illinois Yearly Meeting. We can not hope to 


meet again the many friends from the East whose pleas- 
ant faces and kindly words lent such inspiration to us, 
but the memory of their visit will ever be a pleasant one to 
our hearts. Usually there are one or more parlor meetings 
during the week, or at its close, but doubtless the com- 
mittee having that matter in charge, or the people them- 
selves, thought that when a vessel is full it cannot hold 
any more, and if the attempt is made to put more into it 
it only causes waste, as there were none appointed. 
Fourth- and Fifth-day evenings were given to the oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted, personally, with 
each other. 

I omitted in the right place to speak of the ‘* Chil- 
dren’s Meeting,’’ held on Second-day evening. The 
little ones look forward to this meeting with as pleasing 
anticipations as we older ones do to ours ; indeed the 
older ones mostly attend in full force. This year there 
were several persons present who knew how to talk to 
children (a rare quality), and the meeting was more than 
usually interesting for that reason. At the close, after a 
brief period of silence, two of the children ‘‘ broke 
meeting ’’ by shaking hands. They have followed that 
plan for several years. 

Fourth-day noon, as has been our custom siuce our 
dear friends Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell were here, 
five or six years ago, we had our ‘‘ Woman’s Meeting,’’ 
holding one hour, which was all the time we could have, 
though feeling it was all too short for the proper consid- 
eration of the important topics presented,—woman’s 
duty in the spheres of life in which she may be placed ; 
social purity in its many phases, chiefly ‘‘ rescue work,’’ 
etc., etc., claiming our attention. Aaron had addressed 
the men previously. One evening there was an impromptu 
‘* equal suffrage ’’’ meeting in the open air, the ‘ horse- 
block ’’ doing duty as platform for the speakers. So the 
week was well filled, and one not soon to be forgotten by 
any who participated in the various exercises. 

Sixth-day morning all who had not previously left 
were taken to the station to go to their respective homes, 
some to the east, some to the west, others north and 
south, and some to the far south-west. L’Ostant seemed 
that morning to be the centre from which radiated all 
points of the compass, and where many friendly farewells 
were spoken. EvizaBeTH H. Coat.e. 

Holder, Jil. 


REVIEW OF PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
Presented by John Wm. Hatchinson, of New York, at the Com- 
mittee meeting at Clear Creek, Illinois, Ninth month ro. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Now a few words as to the organization. Committees 
are appointed by all of the yearly meetings, in which 
there are either sub committees in charge of the different 
subjects, or superintendents, as in the Union. In nearly 
all there are committees in quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings, codperating with the Yearly Meeting Committee. 
I believe Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is more regular 
and systematic in holding committee meetings than some 
other meetings. The Yearly Meeting Committee meets 
three times a year, and the sub-committees oftener as it 
may be demanded. The quarterly meeting committees 
meet generally once a month. How far the work is made 
a part of the quarterly and monthly meeting business I 
am not able tosay. It is so in some meetings, and I 
believe the reports indicate much more life and interest 
in such meetings than formerly. 

This subject, I believe, cannot be too strongly urged. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting has adopted the Query recom- 
mended by the Union: ‘‘ Have you organized Philan- 
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thropic work, conducted by the monthly meeting and 
under its care?’’ This being read and answered four 
times a year brings the practical Christian work of the 
Society at once into the meeting. This. has not been 
adopted as far as I know in any other yearly meeting, 
probably on account of the recent changes of discipline 
in several meetings ; but the same purpose may be accom- 
plished if at every monthly and quarterly meeting the 
committee on Philanthropic Labor is called on for a 
report. In fact, it might be better, as it would bring the 
actual work right into the meeting for practical consider- 
ation, instead of holding a conference, as is frequently 
done, after the meeting. It might prolong the sessions, 
but I believe it would be profitable, and at any rate 
it would only take the time that is now taken for the 
conference. 

In some yearly meetings the committees on Philan- 
thropic Labor codperate with the committee to Visit 
Subordinate Meetings, and they hold conferences at the 
time, either before or after the meeting for worship. 
These should be encouraged, as these meetings are fre 
quently attended by many who do not regularly attend 
our meetings; they are thereby reached when they could 
not be in any other way. I think every effort should be 
made to bring others with us in all of our work. ‘‘ Let 
your light so shine that others seeing your good works 
will glorify your Heavenly Father.’’ Make your commit- 
tee membership so elastic that any laborer can enter and 
labor with you ; let the only qualification be their willing- 
ness to do the Father's work; do not inquire as to their 
beliefs, or what church, if any, they may belong to. 
Before passing from this question of organization there is 
one other suggestion I would make, and that is, that the 
links connecting the committees of the subordinate meet- 
ings with the Yearly Meeting Committee, and with the 
superintendents and officers of the Union be made more 
perfect. This might be done by regular and systematic 
reports, commencing in the monthly meetings and pass- 
ing on up to the superintendents of the yearly meetings, 
and theh to the superintendents of the Union, and they 
to the committee on Methods of Work and Legislation. 
By some such method I believe the interest would be 
better maintained, and more effective work done. 

In a review of the work of the last year it will not be 
possible to go much into detail, even if the material was 
at hand ; therefore I can only speak in a general way. 
Tne Union and most of the Yearly Meeting committees 
have had referred to them eleven special subjects. All of 
these are susceptible of being more or less affected by 
legislation, therefore it behooves the superintendents to be 
watchful and vigilant, keeping a close watch on current 
events. They might be assisted in this by the committees 
on Current Topics of the Young Friends’ Associations. 
Some of the subjects are so distinctly matters for legis- 
lative action that there seems to be but little opportunity 
to do anything except in this line, and to promote this 
by doing all in our power to promote a right public 
opinion. Capital punishment is particularly a subject of 
this class. In the Department of Mission Work among 
Women and Children, much of the work done is of a 
character that cannot be recorded, much of it is indi- 
vidual. Ohio reports earnest efforts being made in the 
line of ‘‘ rescue work.’’ In New York an interest is 
maintained in favor of promoting Free Kindergartens. 
On the subject of Purity there has also, I should judge 
from the reports received, been an increasing interest. 
Conferences have been held, and the superintendent has 
addressed many meetings. In the departments of Tem- 
perance, Tobacco, and Indian Affairs, I do not believe 
there has been any material change in the situation. 


Delegates were appointed by some of the Yearly Meeting 
committees to attend the Temperance Congress recently 
held at Saratoga. In the Department of Prison Reform 
the work heretofore reported has continued with unabated 
activity, and I believe there has been a growing interest 
in this subject, and more work done, especially in visiting 
asylums and jails, and furnishing them with good reading. 
There has been an active interest during the year on the 
subject of Peace and Arbitration, not only among 
Friends, but the public generally. The officers and 
superintendents of the Union forwarded a memorial to 
the United States Senate urging the passage of a Treaty 
of Arbitration between this country and Great Britain. 
Meetings were held and like memorials were sent by 
Yearly Meeting committees. Friends have been watch- 
ful and active in their efforts to prevent the enactment of 
laws to introduce military education in the public schools. 
There has been but little opportunity to do much effective 
work in the Department of Lotteries, Gambling, etc. 
About the only way there seems for Friends to work in 
this field is to bring such influence as they can upon the 
law-makers and the executive authorities to restrict these 
evils to the full extent of their power, and they can 
coéperate with other organizations in their efforts to 
enforce the laws. 

The Department for aid to the Colored People seems 
to be one in which almost our whole membership might 
find an opportunity for some work, and if the superinten- 
dent could transmit her enthusiasm to all the members ot 
the Society both of the schools in South Carolina would 
be in a flourishing condition. I will give in full a recent 
brief report from Anna M. Jackson, superintendent : 

‘‘ From reports received, it appears that although all 
the yearly meetings have sent contributions to the Laing 
and Schofield schools, there is no well-organized system 
of solicitation for this purpose, except in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Indiana. The superintendent of this de- 
partment greatly desires that Friends of other yearly 
meetings who are interested in the work of these two 
schools shall endeavor to secure organization in their 
own meetings that the interest may become general. In 
some localities there is a misapprehension as to the scope 
of the schools, and a feeling that money given to them is 
providing for adependentclass. This is a great mistake. 
Money to these schools is only making it possible to open 
the school room door to people who desire education, 
and who will pay forit, by their own labor, as far as they 
are able. They can not pay what it costs. Friends of 
education in other places must assist, and if they will pro- 
vide money, the schools will each year send out, as exam- 
ples to their race, a class of young colored men and 
women, educated, intelligent, and possessing a trade by 
which a living may be earned. While the public schools 
of the north give a school year’s free tuition, those in the 
region where the Aiken and Mt. Pleasant schools are 
located give respectively two and four months, and such 
private schools are therefore needed not to make depend- 
ents, but self dependents, of the colored pupils. Again, 
it is urged as an objection to helping these schools that 
nearer at home are needs that claim all that Friends 
can spare. This is the on/y definite mission work that 
appeals to all Friends through the Philanthropic Union. 
It has been long established, is well managed, and the 
good results are plainly apparent. It would seem only 
right that a// Friends to the best of their ability should 
support it. A small sum each year, sosmall that it need 
not interfere with other charities, from each member of 
the seven yearly meetings, would make a secure income 
for the schools, and relieve the managers from the strain 
now put upon them of providing funds as well as control- 
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ing their complicated institutions. The Schofield Bud/etin 
is the organ of the schools. It describes what they are 
doing, and should be subscribed for by every Friend's 
family. The Bulletin has been issued during the past 
year with a supplement in the interest of the Laing 
School. This has proved of great advantage to both 
schools.”’ 

I have not received any report of specific work done 
in the Department of Demoralizing Publications. The 
superintendent has forwarded an address to Friends, 
which she desires to have published as a leaflet and dis- 
tributed to all the monthly meetings. 

I have thus endeavored to place before you, though in 
a fragmentary way, the origin and growth of the organ- 
ized philanthropic work, and in a general way its present 
condition and the influence it has had upon the Society. 
I believe this work has been of service to the Society, 
and if faithfully continued will, with the other activities 
which have grown with it, be one of the means of restor- 
ing the Society to its former usefulness. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 42.—TENTH MontTH 17, 1897. 
VIGILANCE. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Prove all things: hold fast that which is good ; 
abstain from every form of evil.—I. Thess. 5: 20, 21. 
Scripture reading: I. Thess, 5: 1-28. 

HISTORICAL. 


Thessalonica, anciently called Thenua, from the hot 
springs in its neighborhood, was situated on the southern 
coast of what was then called Macedonia. It had a good 
harbor and was well situated for commerce and conse- 
quently for diffusing the Gospel by land and sea. It was re- 
built about 315 B. C., by Cassander, who named it Thes- 
salonica, after his wife, the sister of Alexander the 
Great. It was inhabited by Greeks, Romans, and Jews, 
from among whom Paul gathered a large church. He 
preached in the Jewish synagogue for three successive 
Sabbaths on his second missionary tour. Some Jews and 
many Gentiles embraced the Gospel, but the rest of the 
Jews persecuted him. Bible history is singularly con- 
firmed by coincidences otherwise known. Paul visited 
Thessalonica .both going and returning on his third tour 
and probably after his first imprisonment at Rome. 

The city was taken by the Saracens A.D., 904, by the 
Sicilian Normans in 1185, and by the Turks in 1430. 

During all these changes many Jews seem to have re- 
sided there. 

The modern Solonika, which occupies the same site, 
abounds in broken columns and sculptured fragments, 
and though a wretched town, has a population of 70,000, 
one-third of whom are Jews. 

Many of the mosques were formerly Christian 
churches. 

TEACHING. 


The first three chapters of Paul’s Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians contain the outpourings of his heart, filled to 
overflowing with tenderness towards these disciples who 
were being faithful through much persecution, having 
turned from idols to serve a living and true God. 

He comforts them with his assurances of the resurrec- 
tion and hope of immortality and ‘‘ deliverance from the 
wrath to come.’’ Much progress has been made, we be- 
lieve, in a better understanding of what is comprehended 
in this indefinite expression ‘‘ the wrath to come ’’—the 
first consequence and penalty of, not punishment for, 
wrong doing—but, divested of all the ideas and imagin- 
ings that we are so prone to build upon the simple 


foundation given us, the way to eternal life remains as 
taught by the life that Jesus lived and the words that he 
spake, and the teaching of his disciples—odedtence to the 
will of God. n the fourth chapter Paul tells us the ‘* will 
of God is that every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel ’’ (himself) ‘‘ in sanctifica- 
tion and honor.’’ ‘‘ Knowing how’’ is a matter of 
growth not only as to individuals, but as to races and 
church and other social organizations. 

No one questions that the world has grown wiser in 
scientific knowledge regarding health of body, and 
methods of attaining intellectual development, but we 
are apt to regard the methods which control moral and 
spiritual evolution as unchangeable. For this reason re- 
ligious development has not kept pace with advancement 
in other directions. 

Again and again Paul prays that they may “‘ increase 
and abound in love one toward another, and toward a// 
men,’’ and establish their hearts unblameable in holiness 
before God. Notwithstanding this plain teaching, it has 
taken centuries for men to rise above sectarianism and 
love those not of their own fold, with much progress yet 
to be made, before Paul’s standard is reached. 

Purity of body, purity of motive, justice and unsel- 
fishness in business dealings, a clean life in every respect, 
quiet atter.ding to daily duties instead of noisy disputing 
about their faith, providing for their own temporal needs 
rather than living off the bounty of others, even where 
such course would not be considered reprehensible, are 
some of the things to which Paul calls special attention. 


WHITTIER’S LITERARY METHODS. 
Samuel V. Picard, in The Independent. 


Ir was partly the result of Mr. Whittier’s lifelong invalid- 
ism that he could not set apart any special hours of his 
day for literary work. At no time in his life, from youth 
to age, could he devote a half hour to composition—even 
the writing of letters to friends—without bringing on a 
severe headache. All his poems were written subject to 
this hard condition ; they were composed verse by verse 
in such intervals of rest as might come to him. It was the 
habit of most of his life to relieve the tedious hours of 
sleepless nights by reciting aloud the verses of his favorite 
poets ; and it was upon his pillow that his busy brain con- 
ceived some of his own best poems. - He said his lines 
aloud as they came to him, that he might get the sound 
of them. His voice in reading poetry was quite different 
from that in conversation, or in reading prose. It was so 
full and deep as to surprise his friends who heard his poeti- 
cal recitations for the first time. He scanned his lines 
with a majestic movement, and the effect was heightened 
by a peculiar hoarseness to which he was subject, at least 
in the last part of his life. 

His first conception of a poem was usually written on 
odd scraps of paper, on the backs of letters—whatever 
came handiest. I have found them on the fly-leaves of 
books and on the margins of printed pages. Many words 
of the first draft would be illegible to any one but him- 
self. He would begin a second draft on a fair sheet, and 
for a stanza or two it would be good copy for the printer. 
Then would come interlineations which spoiled it for copy, 
and he would go on in the almost illegible style of the first 
draft. He had no system of shorthand, but wrote with 
extreme rapidity. If it was for his own eye alone, he 
would run the words together without forming all the let- 
ters, and without crossing and dotting the letters usually 
receiving that attention. Here and there a word spelled 
out in full and a terminal rhyme helped us to make out his 
first thought. Sometimes almost every line of a poem was 
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remodeled many times before the production of a fair copy 
for the printer. Nor did the corrections end here. He 
liked the opportunity proof-sheets gave him to see how his 
lines looked ‘‘in cold type,’’ and was then apt to find 
chances for amendment which had not previously occurred 
to him. A comparison of successive editions of his 
poems shows that he did not give up making changes— 
some quite important ones—after the pages were 
stereotyped. 

I think he bestowed more work on his noble ode in 
memory of his friend ‘‘Sumner,’’ than on any other 
poem of its length. Scarcely a line remained exactly as 
when first composed. I have before me the many sheets 
on which he wrote and rewrote this ode, until at last he 
had eliminated from it all the enthusiasm of personal 
friendship, and, with feeling well under command, erected 
a stately and decorous monument that well befits the 
memory of such a man as Sumner. The manuscript is 
criss-crossed and interlined in a wonderful way, and the 
complication is rendered extreme in some cases in which 
he wrote on the back of letters received from friends, 
and turning over the sheets wrote across their lines. 

Some poems, however, remain unchanged from the 
first conception of them in the poet’s mind. The jubi- 
lant lyric, ‘‘Zaus Deo,’’ is of this description. The 
inspiration of it came to him, and it was composed in 
full in a place where he could not commit it to paper—in 
a Fifth-day meeting of Friends, while the bells of Ames- 
bury were ringing, and a cannon on Po Hill was thunder- 
ing out the joy of the village over the passage of the 
constitutional amendment abolishing slavery. He came 
home from that meeting, and to the family gathered in 
his ‘‘ garden room’’ recited the glowing stanzas just as 
they were printed exactly a week afterward (February 9, 
1865) in the Judependent. In a letter to Lucy Larcom, 
written upon the appearance of this poem, he says: 

‘«T am glad thee likes my poem in the /ndependent. 
It wrote itself, or rather sang itself, while the bells rang.’’ 

In this connection, it may interest readers of the 
Independent to recall how the editor of thirty-two years 
ago received and welcomed this poem. He put it asa 
‘¢leader’’ in his editorial columns, and introduced it in 
these words : 

‘* The Triumph of Freedom.—We had the good fortune 
to announce in our last week’s paper the glorious news of 
the passage of the constitutional amendment, forever 
prohibiting slavery in the American Republic. Not 
editorially content with leaving so great a measure to the 
mere brief chronicle to which we were then restricted, 
we were meditating some fit words to celebrate in our 
present columns the illustrious act, when among the letters 
to our table came the ever welcome handwriting of our 
friend, John G. Whittier, inclosing a lyric whose poetic 
ring made so tame our plain, prosaic thoughts that we 
here give Ais song in place of owr speech.’’ 

At least one other poem, ‘‘Abram Morrison,’’ was 
composed without pen or paper in the silence of a 
Friends’ meeting. It was a somewhat humorous reminis- 
cence of an Irish Quaker who used occasionally to exer- 
cise his gifts in this meeting when Whittier was a boy : 

* Still in memory, on his feet, 
Leaning o’er the elder’s seat, 
Mingling with a solemn drone 


Celtic accents all his own, 
Rises Abram Morrison.’’ 


This piece was written in aid of a charitable fair in 
Amesbury in 1844. It was in print Monday morning, 
and not a line of it had been composed Saturday night. 
One of the lady managers of the fair had the curiosity to 
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Whittier had stayed at home from meeting on First-day 
to write it. He assured her that he attended mecting 
and made his usual calls that day, but did not deny the 
charge that he thought it out in meeting. 

[S. V. Pickard adds, at length, an account of the 
development of the poem, ‘‘ Our Master.’’ It was 
written in the summer of 1866, and sent to James T. 
Fields, on the last day of Ninth month, with a aote in 
which he said: ‘‘It presents my view of Christ as the 
special manifestation of the love of God to humanity.’’] 


MISSION OF THE W.C. T. U. 


Frances Willard, in Review of Reviews. 


Our knowledge of the correlation of the forces in the 
natural world and in the world of philanthropy has had 
much to do with our devotion to that modern temperance 
reform which seeks codperation rather than isolation. 
We believe that while everything is not in the temperance 
reform, the temperance reform is in everything ; that each 
philanthropic movement has its temperance aspect, and 
with this we are to deal. The alcohol-nerve runs through 
every part of the great body politic, and wherever the 
nerve goes there the scalpel must follow and, at whatever 
cost, must dissect it out. The modern temperance reform 
moves along circular rather than straight lines; it seeks 
harmony with parallel philanthropies, so that all Christian 
workers may have a common consciousness that they form 
but a single group in their devoted labors for God and 
humanity. Such a concept would have been impossible 
save that science has furnished us with a working 
hypothesis. 

We are one world of tempted humanity, and the mis- 
sion of the W. C. T. U. is to organize the motherhood 
of the world for peace and purity, for the protection and 
exaltation of its homes. We are sending forth an earnest 
call to our sisters across all seas and to our brothers none 
the less. We are no longer hedged about by the artificial 
boundaries of States and nations, but we are saying as 
women what good and great men long ago declared: 
** The whole world is my parish, and to do good is my 
religion.”’ 


How many things are explained by this our double 
life, the outward and the inward! and how the experi- 
ences of life teach us that it is the inward that is the real 
and the significant and the lasting! I am sure that, the 
more we are accustomed to look at things in their inward 
bearing and aspect and consequences, the more truly we 
see them as God sees and means them. And in that way 
we find many things in his providence made clearer which 
else would seem dark and strange. But how beautiful, 
also, it is to trust where we cannot see, and to believe 
where we cannot explain ! —Samue/ Longfellow. 


ENCOURAGEMENT is for those who look up. The fact 
that perfect attainmment is impossible in this life does 
not discourage the man who is aiming at the stars ; it dis- 
courages the man who is not aiming at all. The light 
that falls on the upturned face makes a shadow to depress 
the spirit of the man who looks downward. If we would 
have more cheer we must aim higher.—S. S. Zimes. 


In humblest guise to do the greatest service betokens 
the heavenly temper. And if we have not that temper, 
and cannot discerne its dignity and beauty, it is only by 
being born from above that we can see it or enter into it. 


ask when it was composed, hinting her opinion that | —/ames Drummond. 
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OBEDIENT PARENTS. 
Ir is often jocosely said that this is an age of obedient 
parents, which expression might be humorous if it were 
not pathetically true. While we are not by any means 
pessimistic as to the world’s progress, but on the contrary 
have great faith in the steady increase of goodness, we 
can but believe from close observation of actual condi- 
tions that the advance would te far greater if parents 
would stand firm to their convictions of the right course 
for their children to pursue. It is the duty of every 
parent to inform himself as to what best promotes good 
character, and experience in life will soon teach him that 
unrestricted liberty is not best for his child. 

It is so easy in this day of liberal thought to want 
even the children to be free to choose their own way in 
life, that we are in danger of forgetting that wisdom 
comes from experience and that a well-built character 
needs the guiding hand of parental care to steer it straight 
toa noble manhood. We are prone to think that we 
must shield our children from present sorrows and hard- 
ships, letting our affection for them, in so doing, work 
harm to their future. We know that the restrictions— 
when not excessive—of our own childhood have been 
large factors, perhaps, in moulding our characters, but 
think we can grant indulgences that time will soon correct 
in our children. We see and admire the sturdy tree that 
has reached perfection by enduring and putting forth 
strength to resist the windy blasts, but we fancy our 
loved ones must always be sheltered and the way made 
smooth for them. Too often in the household the chil- 
dren’s needs are placed paramount to the parents’, hence 
the expression above referred to. 

A successful man once lamented that his success in 
life was a barrier in the way of his children struggling 
step by step to the top through adverse circumstances, as 
he had done. It is to be hoped his wisdom found some 
way to rightly develop their growing powers, and that 
his family did not suffer from degenerate offspring. The 
rapid advance in civilization and culture and the increased 
luxuriousness in living render it needful that we be eter- 
nally vigilant in seeing that our children do not suffer 
from over- indulgence. 

It is not necessary to create a barrier between parents 
and children in order to train them to obedience. That 
day has fortunately passed away ; 


they will not only obey but honor us to the end of 
our days. 


It has been truly said that no man ever attained 


| with interest and spirit. 








but let us parents ever | 
keep a self-respecting authority over our children so that | 
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| greatness who did not look up and obey a power higher 


than himself; and if we desire—and who does not ?— 
that the young shall be reverent worshipers of the Father, 
let us cultivate in them obedience in small things that He 
may make them great and good rulers over larger things. 
‘* There is no liberty which does not find its fulfill- 
ment, which does not seek its utmost realization in some 
submission to a higher power.’’ 


Tue Friends’ Associations are beginning their autumn 
meetings—those that took a recess in the summer—-and 
judging from the reports sent us, are renewing their work 
There can be no question of 
the great value of these organizations, if kept near to 
the line of their appropriate work. As we have hereto- 
fore said, more than once, they are definitely intended to 
awaken an interest in, and to promote the knowledge of, 
the views and history of Friends. They are not ordinary 
** literary societies,’’ however useful such societies may 
be, the special and distinct object in these Friends’ 
Associations being to make the Friend thought the cen- 
traltheme. If in any case they fail to do this, and so 
fail to strengthen our Society, and to fill in that space 
which lies between First-day school study and active 
participation in the meeting, they fail in their object. 


THE official report of the meeting in behalf of International Arbi- 
tration held at Lake Mohonk on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of Sixth month, 
has been distributed. It contains the addresses delivered in full, and 
many of them were valuable contributions to the discussion of the 
subject. 


THE last of our yearly meetings, this year, that at Baltimore, will 
occur the last week in this month, the sessions for business beginning 
on Second day, the 25th inst. Notice is given elsewhere in reference 
to railroads, etc. 


THe Lake Mohonk annual Conference of the Friends of the 
Indian will be held next week, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th instant, at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 








BIRTHS. 


COMLY.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Ninth month 27, 1897, to 
Walter Seaman and Mary Watson Comly, a son, who is named 
Samuel Newbold. 

HOWARD.—At Keshena, Green Bay Indian Agency, Wisconsin, 
Seventh month 18, 1897, to Joseph T. D. and Florence S. W. Howard, 
a son, whose name is Forrest Keshena. 

JONES.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Eighth month 22, 1897, to 
Edson Salisbury and Mary Ward Jones, a daughter, who is named 
Ruth Wood. 

MAPLES.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Ninth month 17, 1897, to 
Frederick Hyde and Anna Comly Maples, a son, who is named 
James Comly. 

MOORE.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth month 23, 1897, to 


R. Rowland and Margaret G. T. Moore, a daughter, who is named 
Martha Ellicott. 


DEATHS. 


HERR.—At Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 21, 1897, Robert 
DeCou Herr, infant son of Henry C., Jr., and Rachel L. Herr. 

HOLLINSHEAD. —At West Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 10, 
1897, Elwood Hollinshead, in his 67th year; a member of Medford 
Monthly Meeting. 

[A note accompanying this notice adds : ‘‘ The deceased read the 
INTELLIGENCER weekly, and appreciated it highly.” ] 
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JESSUP.—At Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 14, 1897, Charles 
Jessup, an elder of Chester Monthly and Westfield Preparative Meet- 
ing, N. J., in his 86th year. 

Interment at Westfield Friends’ ground, N. J. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—At his residence, Crosswicks, N. J., Tenth 
month 1, 1897, Charles Satterthwait, in his 85th year; a valued elder 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

SHARPLESS.—At Catawissa, Pa., Ninth month 


10, 
J. Kersey Sharpless, aged 79 years and 7 days. 


1897, 


Though not a member, he was Friendly in principle, and kept his | 
house open for the entertainment of Friends. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Pottstown, Pa., Marian Gibbons, daughter of | 
Comly B. and Martha L. Shoemaker, aged 18 years. 

TOWNSEND.—In West Philadelphia, Ninth month 21, 1897, 
John W. Townsend, formerly of West Grove, Pa., aged 48 years. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE first meeting at Ambler, of the indulged meeting, 
recently arranged for, was held on First-day last, the 3d 
instant. There was a very good attendance ; indeed the 
room was filled to its capacity, about eighty being pres- 
ent. Nearly all of the committee representing the two 
monthly meetings, Gwynedd and Horsham, attended. 
Mary Singley, of West Grove, was acceptably present, 
and spoke; one of the committee offered prayer, and 
another a brief testimony. The meeting at Ambler will 
be regularly held at 10.30 a. m. on First-days. 


Our friend Benjamin Strattan, of Richmond, Indiana, 
writing on the 2d instant, says: ‘‘ Our yearly meeting 
closed its sessions on Fiftth-day evening. The attendance, 
I think, was larger than last year, and the meeting was 
favored with great harmony, condescension, and love.”’ 


Ir is a good thing to practice what one preaches when 
one preaches good doctrine. But the failure to practice 
the doctrine that one preaches is no sign that the doctrine 
is not good. Moral ideals are not realized at a single 
bound, and the dereliction of him who holds them is in a 
measure a testimonial to their worth and elevation. Yet 
it is a fact that truth is often rejected simply because he 
who advocates it has not yet learned to practice it. The 
Christ is not on trial by the practice of his preacher, but 
the preacher is on trial by the standards of his Lord.— 
S. S. Times. 


Wuat transformations in character and life would be 
wrought if we bewailed our lot less and gave more heed 
to its improvement. Less complaining and more activity 
in the Church would also be very helpful. As exercise 
shakes off ennui and acts as a counteractive to indigestion, 
so cheerful work clarifies the vision, tones up the spirit, 
and improves the condition.— Presbyterian. 


Our resolutions seem to be vigorous, as often as we 
reflect upon our past errors but they are apt to 
flag, upon fresh temptations to do the same things.— 
William Penn. 


Tue Lord often brings His people away from their 
sins by giving them sharp and cutting experiences of 
what evil will do for them. If such be the present conse- 
quences of sin they begin to guess what sin will bring 
them when they come into judgment and condemnation. 
—L£piscopal Recorder. 


REVERENCE is the soul of religion. When that is gone 
there is little left with which God can be pleased. Where 
nothing is sacred everything becomes common—even 
God himself.— Zhe Lutheran. 








NOTES OF OUR JOURNEYINGS.—V. 

CINCINNATI, On10, Tenth Month 2, 1897. 

WE came to this city yesterday from Richmond, Indiana, 
and are guests in the hospitable home of B. S. and Susan 
Cunningham, in whose spacious parlors we are invited to 
meet to-morrow evening the Young Friends’ Association, 
which has been organized here through the efforts of 
R. Barclay Spicer, formerly a student at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and now professor of Latin at the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity. I am also invited to attend to-morrow at the 
| Unitarian Church, and to explain somewhat the principles 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends. This afternoon 
we are to meet by invitation the workers of the Cincinnati 
Social Settlement. 

Of Indiana Yearly Meeting, all the sessions of which 
we attended with much interest, another correspondent 
will furnish for the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL a detailed account. These details I need not 
therefore repeat. In our Conference work I had meta 
considerable number of its members, but this was the first 
time I had had the pleasure of attending the sessions of 
the yearly meeting itself. The meeting of ministers and 
elders was small in numbers, and as in all our yearly meet- 
ings, composed almost exclusively of eiderly, gray-haired 
members. I confess to a feeling of lonesomeness and loss 
in all of them, in the absence therefrom of our earnest, 
truly concerned younger Friends. The blending and co- 
operation of our older and younger Friends, rather than 
separation, I believe to be far better for both, in these, as 
in the other meetings of our beloved Society. It was 
gratifying to note, throughout the sessions of the yearly 
meeting proper, a relatively large attendance of young 
people, larger we were told than hitherto. The proceed- 
ings of the yearly meeting were characterized by much 
earnestness of spirit, and, as a whole, with a beautiful 
unity and harmony, in connection with the various con- 
cerns with which it was occupied. The reading of 
‘‘A Letter to Fathers,’’ kindred to that previously adopted 
successively by New York, Genesee, Ohio, and Illinois 
yearly meetings, concerning the duties and responsibilities 
of fatherhood, and the right training of children, called 
forth much expression of deep feeling and sympathy, and 
besides printing the letter in the minutes, it was decided 
to issue five thousand copies as a leaflet for distribution. 

The many expressions of interest by Friends from all 
parts of the yearly meeting in our General Conferences to 
be held next year, and of gratification that they are to be 
held in Richmond, gave abundant assurance as to the wis- 
dom of the decision of the Central Conference Committee 
in relation thereto at our recent meetings in Illinois. The 
yearly meeting appointed, with much unanimity, delegates 
to the four conferences ; and in connection with the Phil- 
anthropic Committee and First-day School Association, a 
Conference Executive Committee, and sub-committees, 
with representatives thereon in all the monthly meetings, 
have already been appointed. Friends in Richmond, 
whom we have desired should not be overburdened with 
the labor involved locally in arranging for the Confer- 
ences, will have hearty codperation throughout the yearly 
meeting from those ready and willing to share in the work, 
It seems probable now that a large tent will be secured for 
audience purposes, and also probable, but not yet fully de- 
cided, that it will be erected upon the spacious grounds sur- 
rounding our own meeting-house in Richmond. This would 
allow of the use of the meeting-house itself (with nearly or 
quite a thousand possible sittings) in the event of storm, 
and also to make available its excellent committee facili- 
ties. The location is very central, and seems most desir- 
able. There is, however, available another location, which 
is being considered, and which we were shown, in Glen 
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Miljjer Park, adjacent to the commodius and delightfully 
located High Point Hotel. In natural beauty and pictu- 
resqueness of environment it would be quite a rival of 
Chautauqua, as also in the comparative inexpensiveness of 
boarding arrangements. Our Eastern Friends, and others 
at the distant West and in Canada, may feel fully assured 
that very favorable and satisfactory arrangements will be 
made for all attending the Conferences, upon the new 
economic basis for the future, of delegates paying for their 
own entertainment. It will be provided at a minimum 
cost, the details of which will be early announced by the 
committee in charge. Much confidence is also expressed 
that more favorable railway rates than hitherto may be 
expected. 

The date for holding the conferences, about the third 
week of Eighth month next, will be convenient for the 
vacation arrangements of many, as also for Friends of 
farming communities, and, as a whole, the outlook seems 
now most hopeful and encouraging for Conferences of 
great interest and 
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THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Paper read by Wm. Z. Flitcraft, at Temperance Conference, 
Woodstown, N. J., Ninth month 5. 
A DEAR old man, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
whom I frequently heard preach in my boyhood when 
visiting relatives in another State, was accustomed in his 
sermons, when speaking of ‘‘man’’ to add ‘ conse- 
quently woman.’’ The expression was a peculiar one, 
and at the time amused me. As I recall it now I am im- 
pressed with the great truth it conveys that in all religious 
and soul work, and in all that pertains to this life and the 
‘* life which is to come,’’ woman is the equal of man. 
This idea, ‘‘ man, consequently woman,’’ has ever been a 
distinguishing feature of the Society in whose house of 
worship we are met this afternoon, and for which the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends will be honored through all 
coming time as having been the first organization, relig- 
ious or secular, that adopted and promulgated this idea. It 
was this Society which produced in England an Elizabeth 
Fry, that great bene- 
factor to the inmates 





value in 1898. It 
will much aid the 
local committee at 
Richmond, if when 
the time for notifica- 
tions arrives, all 
Friends and Friend- 
ly people hoping or 
expecting to attend, 
will early and 
promptly send noti- 
fication to the com- 
mittee of their ex- 
pected attendance. 
Let all be thinking 
about it, and all who 
possibly can arrange 
early to attend. 

Our sojourn in 
Richmond was ren- 
dered most enjoya- 
ble in the home of 
our friends Frances 
and Elnora Robin- 
son, and their ven- 
erable father, who, 
though past four score, is still alert in the cares of a large 
manufacturing business, a kindly, genial, lovable charac- 
ter, continually thoughtful for others. The abundant 
kindness of many others of which we were recipients 
during the yearly meeting will long be a precious memory. 

We go from here to Indianapolis and Irvington, In- 
diana, on Second-day next, and after two or three days 
with friends, expect to turn our faces eastward for the 
homeward journey, hoping to arrive in New York about 
the gth instant. AaRoN M. PowELL 


Tue world is certainly a great and stately volume of 
natural things but alas! how very few leaves of it do 
we seriously turn over.— Wm. Penn. 


WATCH against the selfish wisdom, in every step of thy 
growth, and in every spiritual motion; that that come 
not between thee and thy life.—J/saac Penington. 


Gop hides some ideal in every soul. At some time in 
our life we feel a trembling, fearful longing to do some 
good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of excellence in 
this hidden impulse to do our best.—Rodert Collyer. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, NORTH ‘A’? STREET, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


of its prisons. And 
this was the Society 
which gave to Amer- 
ica Lucretia Mott, 
revered both here 
and abroad for her 
remarkable service 
in the anti-slavery 
cause. It always 
seems to me especi- 
ally fitting when a 
meeting under the 
auspices of the Wo- 
man’s Christian 
Temperance Union 
is held in a Friends’ 
meeting-house, the 
home of the people 
with whom woman 
first found freedom 
of speech and free- 
dom of action; and 
it is worthy of note 
that as yet in no 
other religious body 
is her equality in all respects as fully recognized. 

It was a saying of George Fox, the eminent founder of 
the Society of Friends, that one good man would shake 
a neighborhood for miles around. We must remember 
that in the earlier times the words good and earnest were 
practically synonymous, and that a good man in those 
days was always understood to be an earnest man. I ap- 
prehend the reason that one man or woman or ten do not 
shake their respective neighborhoods so often now, is be- 
cause they are not as earnest as they were then. 

We must have that earnestness that will necessarily 
incur more or less reproach and censure from conservative 
people, and even the charge of fanaticism, for, let me 
ask, have not all effective leaders in moral reform been so re- 
garded and characterized at some time during their labors ? 
Can we expect otherwise than that we shall receive our 
share of it, if we do our duty with the zeal and earnest- 
ness characteristic of the truly good man and woman ? 
According to Scripture we must be zea/ous in good works, 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord. ‘‘And blessed are ye 
when men shall revile you and persecute you and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake, for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before me.’’ 

It is with pardonable pride, I trust, that I refer to the 
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fact that my maternal grandfather was the first farmer in 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, to gather his harvest 
without furnishing strong drink to the laborers in his 
fields at that time. The older citizens of this and other 
communities recollect well when the universal idea was 
that alcoholic liquors were indispensable at harvest time. 
They have lived, however, to see the custom almost as 
universally done away with. Some one had to commence 
this reform. Those who did were regarded as unpracti- 
cal and foolish. My grandfather has often related to me 
his experience in this respect. How he was told by his 
neighbors and friends that he was crazy to think of under- 
taking such a thing. That he would lose his crops of 
hay and grain, that he never could get the help to gather 
them, if he did not furnish the accustomed liquor, and 
that it would serve him right to lose them if he persisted 
in his course. But my grandfather was a good man of the 
old school. The question with him was not, Will it pay ? 
Is it expedient ? Will I be unpopular? Will people ridi- 
cule me? but that other question born in the heart of 
every sincerely good and earnest man and woman, Is it 
right? and with this question answered, he persevered 
and trusted in the Lord while he did his duty. He shook 
his neighborhood for more than ten miles around. The 
stand he had taken was discussed far and near, but he 
succeeded admirably in his course. After awhile others 
tried it with like success, and the new order finally pre- 
vailed throughout his own and adjoining neighborhoods. 

Many reforms of which we are with good reason 
proud to-day, were accomplished by our ancestors 
through much tribulation. They made great sacrifices for 
the right, were vilified in their day for their earnest devo- 
tion to duty in settling the great moral and religious 
questions of their time, and we see now that they were 
wise beyond their generation, and now all honor and 
glorify them for what they did. 

Most of us are content to be as good as the age in 
which we live, if we are that. The earnestly good man’s 
standard is not measured by his surroundings and the 
popular thought, but by hissconvictions of abstract right. 
It is because of the first standard that so many ministers 
and church members pray temperance and vote rum. It 
is not unpopular at the present time for the so-called good 
man to do this. It is unpopular for a man of standing in 
the community socially, and politically in the dominant 
political parties, to talk and act what may properly be 
termed voting temperance. As that lightning which is 
unaccompanied by thunder has never been known to be 
destructive, so the liquor traffic will never be destroyed 
by a temperance work unaccompanied by the ballot. 

I mentioned the name of Lucretia Mott, and I have 
thought that if the walls of this the most venerable house 
of worship in our town, hallowed by the associations 
clustering around so ancient a place of worship, could 
speak, they would set your hearts aglow with a fervor 
which I can only hint at, as they would tell you of the 
feelings aroused by Lucretia Mott on this very spot when 
it was in the minds of some members of the quarterly 
meeting assembled in this house to go to her in this gal- 
lery, as she was speaking in her quiet way, but with an 
eloquence of fire, upon the subject of American Slavery 
and carry her from the building, on account of her 
radical utterances, forgetting in their zeal for expediency, 
the command of Scripture that the minister of the gospel 
should seek to ‘‘ undo the heavy burdens and let the op- 
pressed go free.’’ Nor was this feeling of opposition 
confined to the body of the meeting. There were in- 
stances of it here in the gallery, for after this occurrence, 
an eminent minister of the Society of Friends, speaking 
in this same house, referred to the discourse of the great 


| woman leader which had raised such a commotion, and 


said that her expressions on that occasion had polluted 
these walls. The slavery question so formidable then, 
has been settled. Lucretia Mott lived to witness the 
downfall of the accursed system ; to see reproach and 
abuse give place to honor and praise, and to know that 
her name was enrolled with the great names in our coun- 
try’s history. 

The great moral question which confronts us and 
especially the church, is this temperance issue. A few 
weeks ago the leading Temperance organ of our State 
said: ‘* The black rot of alcohol has eaten into the fibre 
of American manhood. It has blighted and blasted the 
fairest lives by the poison of its unhallowed touch. Its 
slimy tail has wound its way through the halls of justice, 
the marts of trade, and even made its way into the house 
of God.’’ Week before last, the editor of that invaluable 
mouthpiece of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Union Signal, was constrained to say in its columns : 
‘¢ We are amazed to learn that at the recent General Con- 
ference of the English Wesleyan Methodists, a petition 
presented by a local conference asking that action be 
taken against receiving liquor dealers as church members, 
was not even considered, the President of the Confer- 
ence and that great temperance apostle, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, with others, declaring that it would be most 
damaging to take a position soradical. ‘‘ It reminds us,”’ 
says the editor, ‘‘ of the colored pastor’s caution to a 
newly-converted brother who confessed to chicken-steal- 
ing, that if ‘ he said any more he would bring a coldness 
ober de meetin.” The English Wesleyans are falling off 
in membership, and their lukewarmness on the temperance 
question and their worship of title and money accounts 
for such decadence. Mammon seems to be ‘in the 
saddle,’ and well under way in church and State alike 
these days.’’ Frances E. Willard, the W. C. T. U.’s 
great president, and the most distinguished living repre- 
sentative of either sex in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, referring to the recent disgrace at Princeton, 
says: ‘‘ I think the Princeton alumni dinner was the most 
inexcusable anachronism of the year. These heartless, or 
to speak mildly, thoughtless exhibitions in this crisis 
time when ‘ sweeter manners, purer laws’ are coming in, 
can but hurt the church of Christ, based as it is upon the 
Golden Rule. From the use of liquors at their great 
dinner to a petition asking that a hotel license might be 
legalized, the step [she says] is short and sure.’’ The 
objection is urged by many church members that we are 
making too much of this temperance matter, and that we 
are too severe on the church for its laxity in the cause. 
I would like to remind these critics of Felix’s interview 
with Paul when the great apostle reasoned with him of 
righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to come. 
We know that righteousness and a judgment to come 
comprehend the whole duty of life and its relations to the 
hereafter, but Paul was not satisfied with this but must 
emphasize temperance, so he reasoned with Felix of 
righteousness, /emperance, and a judgment to come. 

I allude on this occasion particularly to woman, be- 
cause I despair of the men as leaders in this cause. The 
cares of business and the desire for gain have so taken 
hold of them that the women are outstripping them, edu- 
cationally, morally, and religiously. The girls are out- 
stripping the boys in our schools and colleges. The 
better half of the human family as it is in truth, is organ- 
izing in tue Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
in numerous clubs throughout the land, and the great 
moral reforms of the near future will, I believe, be 
achieved through their instrumentality. 

I have had doubts as to the practical working of Wo- 
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man’s Suffrage. It has seemed to me sometimes that some 
women foremost in that movement, were too masculine. 
That woman’s rights with them, meant woman’s rule. I 
have no scruples on that point now. The logic of events 
is proving the necessity of a striking exhibition of wo- 
man’s power. All hail the day when the ballot shall be 
placed in her hands, for I believe that then we shall have 
voters who will vote as they pray. 

In the meantime, let us all, men, women, and chil- 
dren, do what we can in this glorious work, at home, in 
the family, in society, in the church, everywhere, for— 


‘* It’s a work of prevention and cure, 
A work for the rich and the poor, 
A work that is slow and yet sure, 
A work whose effects will endure. 
Then shout for it hearer and preacher, 
Shout for it master and man, 
Shout for it scholar and teacher, 
Praise it wherever you can. 
Temperance lessens the stealers 
Robbing by day and by night ; 
Temperance aids the kneelers, 
Who in religion delight. 
Temperance aids the repealers 
Of our infamous liquor laws, 
Temperance helps the revealers 
Of light on our nation’s cause. 
It’s a work for the old and the young, 
It’s a work for the pen and tongue, 
It’s a work for pulpit and pew, 
It’s a work for me—and for you.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE.—Perfection of chrysan- 
themum culture is to have them retain their leaves healthy 
as long as possible. If the plants lose their leaves early, 
the bloom will be small. Sometimes the lighter leaves 
are attacked by a parasitic fungus which causes them to 
drop off early. On the first appearance of the parasite 
the plant should be syringed with copper sulphate solu- 
tion. Sometimes these attacks are encouraged by allowing 
the leaves to become weak for want of good food, for 
although it is not impossible for fungus parasites to attack 
healthy vegetation, it is also true that they attach them- 
selves more readily when the plant is weak. Manure 
water, or a surface dressing of manure, are precautions 
to be taken against this result. Again, leaves are fre- 
quently weakened by allowing the plants to become too 
dry. Careful cultivators can easily guard against this. 
On the other hand, stagnant water in the earth is also 
injurious. This means that, to have healthy plants, the 
pots or boxes in which they are grown should be so ar- 
ranged that water can pass readily away.—Mechans’ 
Monthly. 


Tue Bancies AGain!—A paragraph in Harper's 
Bazar newly illustrates the follies of fashion. It says: 

The bangle craze has started again! Four or five 
years ago bangles were worn to a great extent; there 
were coin bangles, snake bangles, souvenir bangles, and 
chains with locks and keys—in fact, all kinds of bangles. 
The girls had them welded on, and would wear them 
night and day, jingling on their arms, and making them 
feel very uncomfortable. But they did not care for that. 
Now they are the fashion again. All the girls who are 
coming home from Europe wear bangles. The English 
women have always worn them, and not only do they 
wear the most bulky, heavy-looking silver bands on their 
arms, which generally come from India, but they also 
wear broad leather bands strapped around their wrists, 
with small watches set in them, which they call ‘‘ watch- 
bangles.’’ If the fashion becomes as common among the 
girls as it was before, it will be a pity. 
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FRIENDLY EDUCATION. 

Paper read at Clear Creek, Il]., Committee Meetings, Ninth month 

9g, by Emma Speakman Webster. 
Tuts is a broad subject, and one in which each and every 
true Friend should be deeply interested. How can our 
children be educated to the best possible advantage, is a 
problem which many parents are seriously considering. 
This question, no doubt, is more easily answered by our 
Friends of the densely populated East than by those of 
the sparsely settled districts of the West. 

We are proud, and justly so, of our Friends’ schools, 
and of our Friends’ College. 

From the rise of our Society in 1647, Friends have 
been active promotors of education, and have stood fore- 
most in the ranks of educators. They early advised 
manual training, in connection with mental instruction, 
advocated the training of teachers, and were leaders in 
science and language. In the first half of the present 
century the many Friends’ boarding-schools, both in 
England and in our own country, gave a great impetus in 
the cause, and they ranked high as institutions of learn- 
ing ; but now the multiplicity of public high schools and 
normal schools encourage us in the endeavor to offer 
superior advantages in our Friends’ schools. The one 
great object of our Society should be to give to our young 
the advantage of that guarded education, that Friendly 
education, which has for its basis the very broadest moral 
foundation. Religion and education go hand in hand ; 
they are inseparable ; brain culture without soul culture 
can never be a success ; in fact, such would be worse than 
failure. More than ever, is there a need, at this time, of 
a moral and regenerative force everywhere, and where 
can this great power be best utilized? Where better, 
than in our Friends’ schools ? 

Can we afford to employ illy qualified teachers in our 
schools? Can we afford to neglect any opportunity of 
preparing our teachers in fitting them for the grave re- 
sponsibility of giving to our children that guarded edu- 
cation which should be, not only in name, but in truth, 
the marked characteristic of our institutions of learning ? 
Teachers are born, not made ; and there is many a bright 
young man or women, who, if all necessary advantages 
had been offered, might be a most successful teacher, but 
who, owing to limited means, has been forced to seek 
employment elsewhere. To me it seems there is a re- 
sponsibility resting especially upon us. It should be seen 
to, that every boy and girl of our Society should receive 
the benefits of our Friends’ schools, and the higher edu- 
cation should be made possible for those who are yearn- 
ing for it. 

Again, why is it that so many of our best professors 
and teachers seek positions in the public schools and 
other institutions? In the majority of cases, higher 
salary is the inducement. We are glad to have the influ- 
ence of these excellent instructors in the public schools ; 
their sphere of usefulness is certainly broadened; they 
carry with them the impress of their Friendly education, 
which consciously or unconsciously must manifest itself ; 
but we cannot afford to lose so many of our best teachers. 
We need the best, the very best, in our own schools. I 
take it that those institutions best adapted to the giving 
of a Friendly education should be controlled by Friends, 
and Friends should be employed as teachers. I regret 
exceedingly that any member of our Society, well quali- 
fied in all respects to fill positions in our schools and col- 
leges should feel obliged to seek situations in the public 
schools or elsewhere. 
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To my mind there is only one way by which we can 
hold such teachers with us ; there is only one way of solv- 
ing the problem relating to the education of those of 
limited means, and that is by loosening our purse-strings. 
Other denominations give liberally to the support of their 
ministers and their churches. Every Sabbath morning 
the wealthy communicant folds a good-sized bank note, 
tucks it away in his vest pocket, and starts to church ; the 
little boy and the little girl enjoy the jingling of the tew 
pennies as they trip lightly to Sabbath-school ; and what 
is the result? Magnificent structures point with towering 
steeples heavenward; salaried choristers chant the Ze 
Deum to the sonorous notes of the huge pipe organ ; mis- 
sionaries are sent to all parts of the un Christian world. 
Our religion is comparatively free. The amount sent 
up from our various monthly meetings is exceedingly 
meagre. Since so little is required of us to meet the 
pecuniary demands of our Society for religious purposes, 
then let us encourage a more liberal spirit, a healthful giv- 
ing spirit amongst our members, and throw every penny 
we can into the broad channel of education ; then it 
would not be incumbent upon us to repeat, when demands 
for educational purposes come, ‘‘ Lack of funds.’’ I 
would add, still further: Give to our members who are 
patrons of our schools, those who can afford it, the privi- 
lege of paying a liberal compensation for the education 
of their children ; do not tempt such to belittle the cause, 
by encouraging them to pay nothing at all or merely a 
nominal sum. It is only those things obtained through 
effort and by fair remuneration that are most highly 
valued. English statistics show that of all the large sums 
devoted to the various uses of charity, to prison reform, 
to educational purposes, that the latter by far yields the 
greatest proportionate return. 

John M. George was not oblivious to this fact when 
he left to the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting such a large 
sum for the establishment of a boarding-school. The 
woman Friend, who two years since donated to the same 
meeting a munificent sum for educational purposes, which 
supplemented a liberal gift for the improvement of the 
school buildings at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
has thus given to many young Friends opportunities for 
greater mental attainments and has opened wider the 


door, and paved a broader way to the extended fields of | 
activity in which so many honest, conscientious laborers | 


are needed. 

Nor is this appreciation of our Society, and the real- 
ization of our needs confined to our own members. As 
an illustration, reference need only be made to the late 
Jacob Fretz, a Mennonite descendant of Bucks county, 
Pa., who has left by will a few weeks since, the sum of 
about $75,000 to the George School. To every person 
who is successful in the accumulation of wealth, there 
comes naturally a desire for good investments ; then what 
is more beautiful, what more ennobling, what more grati- 
fying in results, than an investment which yields a com- 
pound interest, not payable in gold and silver or perish- 
able bank notes, but in the pure, unadulterated coin of an 
enlightened mind, of a broadened intellect, of an awak- 
ened soul speaking through cultured lips. 

My heart goes out in deepest sympathy to those of our 
Society so situated that they feel they cannot have the 
advantages of a Friendly education. Here in the West 
are many far removed from Friendly institutions. To 
such, I would say, continue to look wisely to the selection 
of your public school teachers, ever remembering that 
intellectual training is secondary, that the child’s religious 
training is of the first importance; not a training in 
dogmas and creeds, but in the fundamental principles of 
our Society, the doctrines of a higher, nobler life. If the 








selection of a seit be not a wise one, then must the 
home supply that which is Jacking in the school. 

For those pupils who finish the available course in the 
public schools, I need not suggest as new what has already 
been put into practice, namely, a student’s residence 
under the care of a Friend or Friends in the vicinity of a 
higher institution of learning, as the State Normal Uni- 
versity, near Bloomington, or it might be possible, with- 
out the temporary severing of family ties, for several 
families to join in securing the services of a college gradu- 
ate to instruct in the higher branches. But I desire to 
urge upon Friends, not only of this section, but of every 
locality, where by any means it may be made possible for 
them to patronize Swarthmore College, not to allow such 
opportunity of placing their children under the very best 
moral influence to be neglected. However, conditions 
are so varied, and circumstances must be considered, yet 
parents should exert every means within their power to 
give to their children who thirst for knowledge, the 
broadest and most liberal education possible. 


One thing which may be done in this immediate 
neighborhood to assist not only in the education of the 
younger Friends, but also to add to the pleasure of the 
older Friends in a most pleasurable way, besides the 
libraries of private families, there should be a good circu- 
lating library established in your midst. If each Friend 
would contribute just one volume, ) ou would have a good- 
sized library to begin with, and with very little effort the 
increase would be wonderful. The influence of well- 
selected books cannot be over-estimated. Now when 
there is so much in the daily and weekly papers that is 
unhealthful for children to read, put into their hands 
good books ; encourage them to cultivate a habit of sys- 
tematic reading. 

We look to the young people as the future support of 
our Society; then must we make it our duty to see that 
they be well equipped with all that culture and refine- 
ment can give ; well-equipped mentally and morally with 
unclouded brains, with clear minds, prepared for the 
work which sooner or later must devolve upon them. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE College opened Ninth month 23 with about seventy new students. 
During the past summer a number of improvements were made which 
were welcomed by the old students on their return, and which must 


| have helped to give to the new students a favorable impression of the 
| institution which was to be their Alma Mater. 


The pictures presented by classes °87 to '96 in honor of Dean 
Bord, have been hung in the main corridor, while the photographs of 
classes, etc., which formerly occupied those places have been hung in 
the Alumni rocm. 

On the evening of Ninth month 25 the young women who are here 
for their first year were received by the young women experienced in 
the college life in the girls’ parlors, and a pleasant evening was enjoyed 
by all. 

Work has been fairly begun, and the year promises to be a success- 
ful one. 

At our meeting Ninth month 26, Swarthmore meeting-house was 
filled almost to its utmost capacity with students, visitors to the College, 
and neighboring Friends. Rachel Mather and Mary Travilla minis- 
tered with acceptance. On the 3d inst. the meeting-house was again 
well filled, and ['r. Magill gave an excellent discourse, in which he 
made clear to those students who were new to the wership of Friends, 
their belief, principles, and testimonies. It was much appreciated also 
by the Friends assembled. ‘98. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The attendance promises to 
make this year the best in the history of the school. There are now 
94 in actual attendance as against 76 Tenth month 5, 1896. The 
main school-room is full to overflowing, and extra desks are being 
placed in one of the larger class-rooms. The work of all the classes 
promises to be very satisfactory. Six of last year’s pupils have entered 
Swarthmore College this fall. There is a marked increase in the num- 
ber of girls in most of the classes. Dr. Magill’s address at the openirg 
of school was much appreciated. It is bearing good fruit. 
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STUDENTS AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—The list of inte this year, at 
George School numbers 164, of whom 64 arenew. There are 59 from 
Bucks county, 27 from Chester, 8 from Montgomery, 8 from Philadel- 
phia, 9 from Columbia, 3 from Lancaster, and one each from Bedford, 
Berks, Carbon, Centre, Delaware, Lycoming, Lackawanna and North- 
umberland counties. From Delaware (State) there are 2, from Mary- 
land 7, from New Jersey 18, from Ohio 4, from Virginia 5, and from 
Arizona, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, New York, and West Vir- 
ginia one each. 


SCHOLARS AT WESTTOWN.—The Westonian, Tenth month, prints 
the list of students at Westtown Boarding-School, 158 in number. We 
observe that Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, New Hampshire, Illinois, Manitoba (Canada), Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Kansas, lowa, West Virginia, 
Ontario, Indiana, Florida, and Delaware are represented in the list. 
They are very nearly evenly divided as to sex. 

** School opened on the 7th of Ninth month,”’ the Westonian says, 
‘* with numbers below the average of recent years, but promising as to 
material.” 


PROTECTING THE SQUIRRELS.—At George School teachers and 
pupils are combining to protect the beautiful grey squirrels now quite 
numerous in the school woods, and for this purpose the boys are 
making boxes which will be placed in the trees. Gunning on any 
part of the property is strictly forbidden. 


BuREAU OF EDUCATION REPORT.—Volume I. of the annual 
report of the United States Bureau of Education, for the year ending 
Sixth month 30, 1896, has been sent out. The Commissioner of the 
Bureau is Dr. W. T. Harris, one of the ablest and most accomplished 
educators in the country. The report contains, among other things, 
a list of the libraries in the country, with the number of books they 
have, the names of librarians, etc. It bas also a list of State and city 


school superintendents, and presidents of colleges and normal schools. 


LecTuRES AT GEoRGE SCHOOL.—Prof. J. B. DeMotte, who spoke 
at the Commencement at George School, in Sixth month last, is to 
lecture at the School, on ‘‘ Character Building,” on Fourth-day even- 
ing next, 13th inst. Other special lectures will be given during the 
school year, by Dr. Robert E. Thompson, president of the Boys’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Prof. Robert Rogers, and others. 


Bacon ACADEMY.—School work at Bacon Academy, Woodstown, 
N. J., opened on the 6th of Ninth month. There were 42 scholars at 
the opening, an encouraging number, equal to last year. The outlook 
is considered good. Belle Hannum is principal, and is assisted by 
Helen Borton and Rachel Moore. 


THE “QUAKER WEDDING” PicTURE AT SWARTHMORE.— 
Isaac H. Clothier has kindly placed the fine painting, ‘‘ The Quaker 
Wedding,’’ by Percy Bigland, in one of the reception parlors at 
Swarthmore College, where it will remain for some time to come. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


GREATER NEw York.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held at the New 
York meeting-house, 16th street and Rutherfurd Place, Ninth month 26. 
The invitation of the Young Friends’ Association of Flushing to meet 
with them having been accepted, the executive committee reported 
Tenth month 3, at 3 o'clock, as the time that had been agreed upon. 
The president announced the appointment of the following committees : 

Membership : Charlotte M. Way, Mary W. Roberts, Alexander H. 
McDowell, Marianna Hallock, Ernest Stringham, Helen Bogert. 

Finance: Mary S. Haviland, John Cox, Jr., Mary P. Hicks. 

Conference: Esther H. Cornell, Ella B. McDowell, Hyman G. 
Miller. 

Delegates to Executive Committee of General Conference of 
Young Friends’ Association: Franklin Noble, Harriett Cox McDowell. 

Reporting for the Bible sections, Charlotte Haviland stated that it 
had been decided to hold the Brooklyn section meetings twice a month, 
taking up the study of the life of Christ for this season’s work. The 
next meeting of this branch will be at the residence of Amy Miller, 
280 Kosciusko street, Brooklyn. Ellen B. McDowell announced that 
the New York branch would meet at 111 W. 11th street, on the Sixth- 
day evenings preceding the regular meetings of the Association. The 
dividing of the Bible section had been decided upon as a matter of 
time-saving. The members of each section (New York and Brooklyn) 
are cordially welcomed at the meetings of either branch, and they will 
probably hold occasional combined meetings. 

Mary S. Haviland read a paper entitled, “ Various Conceptions of 
the Future Life,” touching upon the vastly differing views of individ- 
uals, ancient and modern, tempered by their national traditions and 


Elwood Roberts's poem, entitled ‘* The World Grows Better,” 
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education, and eis the conclusion that heaven is not a place, after 
all, but that the future life is the life of this world intensified, —in other 
words, that ‘* The kingdom of heaven is within you,’’ and may be 
experienced here and now. 

In accordance with the date decided upon, the Young Friends’ 
Association met at Flushing in the afternoon of the 3d inst. at the old 
meeting-house. Various section reports were read and approved, 
indicating active interest in the work. Henry Haviland read by re- 
quest of the Literary Section from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of the 2d 
inst. an article on the Schwenkfelders, by Howard M. Jenkins. 

A paper on ‘* Partisanship,”” by Edward Rawson, called forth a 
lively discussion, the thought being presented that Truth, and not 
partisanship, should rule our actions. 

After the usual si'ence the meeting adjourned, not, however, with- 
out an expression of thanks on the part of the Brooklyn Friends for 
the courtesies extended by the Flushing Friends, to which r was 
made in the shape of a general invitation to the Brooklyn Friends to 
come as often as they could. 

The Brooklyn Friends were joined by the New York Friends on 
the return trip in parlor trolley car, ‘‘ Columbia,’’ under the very 
capable management of Fred. Carver, with the thoughtful assistance 
of Mrs. Carver as social manager. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at Brooklyn 
meeting-house, Schermerhorn street and Boerum Place, next First-day 
evening. The paper will be on ‘* Quakerism Outside the Society.” 


FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PA.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting Ninth month 26. The president opened the exercises 
by reading the 9th chapter of Matthew. Many beautiful sentiments 
containing the word ‘‘ Truth,’’ were given in answer to roll-call. 
Ivah Keyser recited ‘‘ The Angels of Buena Vista.” 

We were then entertained by the presentation of a paper by Nancy 
Fisher, giving her thoughts on the late quarterly meeting held at 
Centre. Our minds were carried back in thought to that very enjoy- 
able occasion, and the spiritual and social feast there spread before us. 

The question, “ By whom and on what occasion was the following 
inquiry made: ‘Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life?’’’ was answered satisfactorily by Mary Fisher. 
was 
read from the INTELLIGENCER by B. K. Cleaver. Sue Underwood 
recited one of Whittier’s beautiful poems, entitled ‘‘My Dream.” 
Florence N. Cleaver followed by telling something of the “ Fire 
Worshipers.”” How they in their ignorance thought the sun repre- 
sented God, and each morning and evening knelt down and worshiped 
him. 

** What should be our principal aim in life?’’ was the question 
referred to Edith W. Cleaver, who said that people in all ages have 
had and still have different tastes, consequently different aims. She 
spoke of the aims of the warrior, the athlete, and the explorer, pitying 
these wha have no goal in view, no beacon light to cheer them onward, 
and, as this transitory life is but a preparation for a home beyond, it 
should be our great and constant aim to live pure, true, and noble 
lives, doing, with a humble trust, all the good we can, thus rendering 
the world better for our having lived in it. 

Oxher remarks followed, after which the discussion of the question : 
‘** Which exerts the better influence, a good person or a good book ? ” 
was opened by, Anna M. Underwood, who thought that it was a ques- 
tion somewhat difficult to decide, but if taken individually she thought 
a person would exert the better influence, and if taken in a general 
sense a good book might be more influential. Remarks followed by 
Nancy Fisher and others. 

The Association adjourned to meet in four weeks. 

BERTHA K. CLEAVER, Sec. 


Bucks First DAY SCHOOL UNIoN.—This was held at Newtown 
on the 25th.ult. Reports from all the schools in the Union except two 
were received and read. Newtown reported reopening on the 5th of 
Nioth month, with over 100 pupils. There are nine classes, and an 
average attendance of 55. Wrightstown reported an average attend- 
ance of 114. The school now meets inthe meeting-house. Makefield 
was reported not large, but the attendance regular. There are five 
classes. Langhorne opened Ninth month 6, after three months’ vaca- 
tion, There are six classes, besides the adult class. Difficulty has been 
experienced in getting teachers. Bristol school was to reopen on the 
3d of the present month. It closed in Sixth month, with 43 scholars 
and teachers. (Oaoly a very few of the children are members with 
Friends.) At Solebury there are gt enrolled, with an average attend- 
ance of 40. The school is not continued during the winter; it would 
close Tenth month 3. At Buckingham the enrollment is 60, not in- 
cluding adults, with seven teachers; the attendance good. George 
School began with the opening of the School in Nioth month, and had 
had but one First-day to report upon. 

At the afternoon session, besides recitations, essays, etc., Principal 
George L. Maris spoke on ‘How to Prepare a First-day School 
Lesson,’’ Catharine R. Laing, of Bristol, presented a biographical 
sketch of John Bright ; Edith N. Atkinson, of Buckingham School, read 
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a paper in answer to the question referred to that school, “ What quali- 
fications are necessary for a successful First-day school teacher?” 
Seth T, Walton, of Solebury, answered the question, ‘‘ What books 
suitable for children should be placed in our First-day school libraries ? ” 
He gave a list which he thought suitable. A paper by Rebecca E. 
Smith, of Wrightstown School, was read, on the question, ‘* How shall 
First-day school teachers instruct their pupils in regard to attending 
places of diversion?” The writer of the paper warned against all 
amusements that do not tend to develop the better part of a child, and 
particularly opposed games and races by ‘‘ professionals,” because of 
the evil associations connected therewith. Too much time, the writer 
believed, is spent in card playing and kindred amusements. The 
question, “‘ What can our First-day schools do to advance the cause of 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic?’ was discussed in a paper by 
Furman L. Mulford, read by Emma D. Eyre. He thought the ques- 
tion a political one, and that First. day schools could only be incidentally 
concerned. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held in Fourth month, 
1898, at Bristol, and Isaac H. Clothier has been invited to deliver his 
address on “* The Life and Teachings of Paul.’’ 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held Ninth month 10, 1897. 

The meeting was called to order by the President; after the usual 
silence the minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

An amendment to the by laws was voted upon and adopted. 
The report from the Executive Committee was then read, Wm, B. Lip- 
pincott, representing the Discipline Committee, read from the Book of 
Discipline the article on ‘* Secret Societies.’’ 

Katherine B. Lippincott, representing the Current Topics Commit- 
tee, gave an account of events happening during the summer, some of 
the subjects touched upon being the proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution of New Jersey; the effort to enforce the Compulsory 
School Law in Philadelphia, discoveries of gold in the Klondike and 
Venezuela, and the pearl deposits in Arkansas. 

Mabel Dudley recited ‘‘ A Legend of Bregenz”; and Anna R. 
Lippincott read the beautiful poem, ‘‘ Silent Worship.” This closed 
the evening’s program, and the motion for adjournment was in order. 

MARTHA ANDREWS LIPPINCOTT, Sec’y. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association held its first 
meeting after the summer vacation, on the evening of Ninth month 27, 
with a good attendance. The secretary, A. Crozer Reeves, on account 
of illness, being absent, Daniel Willets was appointed in his place. 

The president gave an account of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of Friends’ Association held in Philadelphia. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously extended to Joseph Willets for his course of 
illustrated lectures on American History delivered to the Association 
free during the past season. 

The literary program was opened by a paper, ‘‘ Impressions of the 
Wilmington Conference,” written by John R. Satterthwaite, who re- 
ferred to the hospitable manner in which the guests were entertained, 
and the great interest taken in the exercise, proving it a success. The 
writer, after referring to the little book brought up in the Conference, 
‘* The Point of Contact in Teaching,” said: “A speaker must first 
come down to the condition of those he intends to instruct, and when he 
has accomplished this he can gradually bring them to his higher stand- 
ard,’’ and that we can not all reach this higher state at a single bound. 
In the following comment the necessity of preparation on the part of 
the teachers to better fit them for the work, was brought out. 

Joseph Willets continued with his series on Clarkson’s “ Portraiture 
of Quakerism.”’ The portion relating to the early discipline interested 
especially the meeting, as there were some queries relating to the times 
and the country, very different from the queries of the presert day. 

The discussion as to what were Friends’ duties in regard to the 
Constitutional Amendments before the people of New Jersey for adop- 
tion or rejection, was opened by John Watson and Arthur Horsnall. 
Mary D. Branin was also appointed to open the discussion, but was 
not able to be present. Both speakers thought Friends should use 
their influence for their adoption. The discussion showed a difference 
of opinion, especially upon the suffrage amendment. It was felt by 
some there was a lack of interest shown towards the anti-gambling 
amendment, the one of most vital importance, as the gentlemen of the 
meeting were so gallant they seemed to prefer to give their views in 
favor of the suffrage amendment, leaving the race-track legislation to 
take a minor place. 

The hour for adjournment.arrived, and the meeting was adjourned 
to meet Tenth month 25, at 8 p. m. L. H. S. 


HE that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that, ’Tis an ill cuze 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 
—Sir Henry Taylor. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Tuis (Tenth month) issue of the Atlantic Monthly is a ‘‘ birth day” 
number, celebrating the completion of its fortieth year. 1t was estab- 
lished in 1857. In this number literature in its several forms is repre- 
sented by a charming essay on Two Principles of American Litera- 
ture, by James Lane Allen ; an essay on the French Mastery of Style, 
by M. Brunetiére, editor of ‘*‘ The Revue des Deux Mondes;” and 
an essay on the Italian novelist, D'Annunzio, by Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Jr.; there are also contributions of fiction by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


and Sarah Orne Jewett, and poetry by T. B. Aldrich and E. C. Sted- 
man. Henry M. Stanley, the famous African traveler, has a review of 
the progress of twenty-five years in Central Africa. In educational 
literature there is a notable contribution on The Training of ‘Teachers, 
the old idea of childhood contrasted with the new, by Frederic Burk, 
of Clark University. In addition, there is an editorial article about 
the magazine itself. 


When the As/antic Monthly first appeared forty years ago, its arti- 
cles were unsigned, aad the public was often puzzled over questions of 
authorship. When the first complete index of the magazine was made, 
covering its first period of twenty years, the compiler found that the 
authors themselves were sometimes in the dark; and this confusion 
seems to have extended even into the time when the signatures were 
given. ‘* In one case,’ the compiler wrote, ‘‘ though the name of the 
author was published at the time, and he appears in the publishers’ 
books as having been suitably paid, he stoutly declares he never wrote 
the article attributed to him, though he has not been put to the test of 
being asked to refund the money received,’’ 


TuHeE American Protective Tariff League has issued a very complete 
edition of the United States Tariff laws. This volume of 144 pages 
gives the official text of the Dingley Tariff; complete comparison of 
the Dingley and Wilson law ; and index to all articles covered by the 
new Tariff. The book will be of value for reference and for answer- 
ing all questions regarding the tariff question. It will be sent to any 
address for 25 cents. Ask for document No. 27, and address The 
American Protective Tariff League, 135 West 23d street, New York. 


In the Morth American Review, Bishop Potter, of New York, has 
an article on ‘‘ Man and the Machine.’’ He discusses, among other 
things, the tendency of the increased employment of machinery to 
mechanicalize the workman. No one, he asserts, can fail to perceive 
the enormous gains in convenience, comfort, and luxury from the appli- 
cation of machinery to the arts. But the great gain is not without cost 
in many ways and of many kinds, and to the individual who works at 
a handicraft it is real and serious. In an article on “College Disci- 
pline,”” President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, says: 
‘The American university is changing year by year in its attitude 
towards matters of discipline. The tendency is to throw on the stu- 
dent, more and more, the responsibility for his work and his conduct. 
The growth of the elective system in studies carries with it freedom 
in personal development. The college student is becoming more and 
— of a man, and that he is treated more as a man is both cause and 
effect.”’ 


Harper and Brothers, New York, announce the early appearance 
of a weekly journal which will be entitled Lsterature, and will be 
published in England by the proprietors of the London 7imes, and in 
America by Messrs. Harper. Its first number will be issued in London 
and New York toward the end of the present month. Literature, and 
literature only, is the theme. It will be mainly devoted to book re- 
views, and these will usually be unsigned, but it will invite correspond- 
ence, in its proper field, and something of a novelty is suggested in the 
statement that every endeavor will be made to find room for the proper 
expression of adverse views over the signature of any correspondent. 
The editor will be H. D. Traill, a well-known English writer in the 
field of history and general literature. 


A HAZE on the far horizon, 
An infinite, tender sky, 
And ripe, rich tints in the corn-field, 
And wild geese, sailing high, 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod,— 
Some of us call it autumn ; 
But others call it God. — Selected. 


Whom the heart of man shuts out 
Sometimes the heart of God takes in, 
And fences them all round about 
With silence ’mid the world’s loud din. 
— Lowell, in ** The Forlorn.’ 
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A TRIBUTE: MARIA D FUSSELL | 
'® [ The following verses are seat bya friend as a tribute to the memory 
of Maria D, Fussell.] 


O STRENGTH and sweetness passed from earth ! 
We—lonely here,— 

Feel the whole earth is empty, less 
Her presence dear! 


Yet still we know she is not gone; 
Her spirit true 
Fills with its soul of endless love 
Each place she knew. 


The lily in its sheath of green 
Her emblem be; 

For sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
On earth, than she! 


Eager to comfort others’ griefs, 
Their joys to fill,— 

Her spirit walked the heavenly ways, 
And thought no ill. 


None ever met her but he found 
Help by her side ; 

And earth is sanctified since she 
Has lived and died. 


So strong,—so tender! Blest are we 
Who knew its power, 

And from her life’s example draw 
Strength for this hour ! 


Lord, on Thy shrine this grief we lay, 
Its pang aver ; 

Strengthen our hearts to bear Thy will, — 
Remembering her! 


THE OLD DRESS. 
Wuart shall we do with the poor old dress, 
Fit to be cast aside 


Long ere out of life’s storm and stress 
Its busy owner died ? 


Not worth remaking, and room is scarce, 
And to leave it hung in its place 

Means sudden pangs of a scarce-healed woe 
And a lost belovéd face. 


Yet that dress was shabby that close beside 
Another of silk might hang, 

And it brushed its neighbor nestling there 
With never a grudging pang. 


For the heart that beat in the shabby gown 
Loved the heart in the silken dress, 
And left it a lesson of life-long love 
And patient unselfishness. 


O silent witness of mother love 
Till the warm heart fell asleep ! 
Good enough for the mother's wear, — 
Then good enough to keep! 


Fold it away with reverent hands 
And quiet and loving tears, 
Then pray for the heart in the silken dress 
Through the motherless coming years ! 
—Harper's Bazar. 


Tue bison, or buffalo, is now practically extinct in the United 
States, being only preserved in small numb:=rs in the Yellowstone and 
other parks, public and private. In Canada, however, a variety, 
known as the wood bison, still survives in an almost inaccessible region 
near Fort Chippeway, south of Great Slave Lake. 


Tue Emperor of Japan has done a great deal for the advancement 
of women in Japan. Stained teeth and shaved eyebrows are to be abol- 
ished. The Empress Fusaka, his wife, not only shares his throne, but 
is consulted by him on matters of national importance. Moreover, she 
has a place at his table, an honor accorded to none of her predecessors. 





One of the most learned antiquarians, Dr. Petrie, says that smoking 
pipes of bronze are frequently found in Irish tumuli, or sepulchral 
mounds, of the most remote antiguity. This suggests that smoking did 
not originate with the fiading of tobacco in America, in the 16:h century. 





INDIAN CORN: A WONDER LESSON. 


From an address by Dr, J. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa., to the teach- 
ers of that city. From advance proofs kindly furnished us by Dr. Mc- 


Caskey. 

Do you want a subject for a wonder lesson? You are 
embarrassed by riches. They are here on every hand by 
tens of thousands. Almost anything willdo. I know 
nothing more common or more striking than the Indian 
corn, growing in our gardens and in the fields everywhere 
about us, one of the most widely known and most useful 
grains in the world. What a wonder story you can tell of 
this marvelous plant! ‘* First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.’’ When, as a child, I used 
to read these familiar words in the Bible, I always 
thought it meant our yellow corn planted in the spring 
time and gathered to the crib inthe autumn. Years later 
I was surprised to learn that this ‘‘corn’’ was a kind of 
wheat or barley, and that all the wealth of Jerusalem 
could not in those days have bought an ear of our com- 
mon corn. 

There is a story told of a selfish farmer who had got 
a new variety of Indian corn, and to a neighbor who 
wanted to buy a little of it, he replied: ‘* Not a grain.’’ 
In his ignorance he thought he could keep it all on his 
own farm. He did not know of stamen and pistil, pollen 
and ovary—perhaps only of horses and hogs and dollars ; 
knowledge very good to have if a small fraction of a large 
unit, but if it be all a man has, then of little value in the 
great account. His neighbor, more knowing than he, 
taught him a lesson in botany, and had the corn both 
without buying it, without his consent, and without risk 
of a law-suit. The new corn happened to be planted 
along the line fence between the farms. The neighbor, 
seeing this, selected the best grains from the middle ot 
some of his best ears for seed, and planted them on the 
other side of the fence. The land was equally good ; 
the rain fell and the sun shone alike on each field. The 
corn grew and flourished and neared the time when the 
staminate blossoms of the tassels would shed their pollen 
upon the silken bloom below. He noted the right mo- 
ment, and then cut the plume (the tassei, Gray calls it) 
from every stock of his own corn, so that no pollen from 
his own fizld should tertilize his corn—it must all come 
from the other side of the fence. The new corn was rich 
in pollen which floated on the air and fell here and there 
with little regard to line fences. The life forces went on 
working out their results in the laboratory of nature, and, 
when the husking time came, both hauled to their barns 
nearly the same kind of corn. 

But we want to look at the corn. A green stalk may 
be brought to the school, roots and all. Take the cir- 
cuit from the seed dropped into the ground in the late 
spring to the seed from the ear in the fall. The green 
shoot comes up; the leaves of the beautiful, vigorous 
thing are rapidly developed—in the warm June days after 
a rain how they grow!—then the rustling two edged 
sword - blades of July ; the light yellow plume of staminate 
blossoms, whose pollen is grains of pearl under the micro- 
scope ; and the floss silk of the pistillate flower, (the ear) 
pink in color, soft in texture, with its broad, close-fitting 
sheath (the husk) for protection to the ovary. 

This long silken tassel is for use much more than for 
beauty, though it is very beautiful. We go to market and 
buy our dozen ears of corn, husk them and strip down 
their soft and glossy threads of silk, without a thought of 
Almighty design. Look closer! Remove your husk 
carefully, so that no thread of sik is disturbed. Start 
with the grain farthest from the silken tassel, take the 
next, the next, the next, each has its’ own thread in 
orderly succession, and it stands at one end of that thread 
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—where is the other end? Outside of the sheath, each | 


thread ending in its stigma, a wonderful structure, hun- 
dreds of them together making up the soft, rich silken 
tassel, swaying in the breeze, and kissed by the sunlight, 
waiting for the touch of the new life and energy that must 
come from above. The pollen boxes burst, and shed 
abroad their treasure of pearls—for the shape is pearl— 
I have never seen any pollens truer pearls than these of 
some varieties of the corn. As the fine shower falls 
through this warm summer air, these waiting stigmas 
grasp it eagerly, gather of it abundantly, and through the 
long style (the thread of silk) connecting the light and 
life without with the embryo seed within, the vitalizing 
influence passes—how no man can tell—until every ovule 
is fertilized, and develops in God’s good way into a seed 
that can be sown the next season to repeat the old tale of 
marvel as from the beginning, another link in a chain of 
apparently endless succession. 

And you and I and the farmer may be as little inter- 
ested in this marvel, as ignorant of it and as blind to it, 
as are the horses and the cattle or the trees and the stones. 
Let us get this thought clearly into our own minds and 
then preach this great Gospel of Wonder to our children. 
But if you cannot feel it you will not do much with it. 
Go away and pray God to give you the seeing eye, the 
hearing ear, the feeling heart. Alas! for our children 
when the only things we can teach them are a little 
ciphering, which we call arithmetic ; the cast-iron order 
of letters in words, which we call spelling ; some sound- 
ing of words from the printed page, which we call read- 
ing; a little geography and history, most of which is 
soon forgotten ; some rules in grammar that we ourselves 
too often violate and hear others violate almost without 
thought or silent protest. 

Let us know and try to teach things that may startle 
and awaken and bless, things that have in them the en- 
during quality. The world about us is full of marvels, 
suggesting the Divine. I have taken but one. Look at 
the cherry tree or any other tree in fruit. How differ- 
ent from the corn, but no less wonderful. Look at the 
strawberry or any other berry—at anything that has life 
and law behind it, or law without life. Be a poet when 
you talk of these things, that is, full of the spirit of won- 
der and reverence—feeling somewhat as Moses felt when 
from out the burning bush the Almighty spake to him. 
From out field and bush and tree the same God speaks to 
us as to him. Can we too see and hear? If we cannot, 
then let us pray that some Healer may come to touch our 
blind eyes, and unstop our deaf ears, if not for ourselves 
at least for our children, that their finer sensibilities may 


Country Roap STEEL Trackways.—It is announced 
that the New York State Agricultural Station has given 
the first order for a device for the amelioration of country 
roads, which the Secretary of Agriculture thinks may 
have practical value. It is described as a steel trackway 
in which wagon wheels may run—a trough or channel of 
steel eight inches wide, with a slightly raised bead on the 
inside to guide the wheels. It is proposed to lay these 
tracks on gravel, without wooden cross ties, but with steel 
or iron ties near enough together to prevent spreading. 
The trackway weighs about one hundred tons a mile, and, 
as supplied by the Cambria Iron Works, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, for the office of Road Inquiries of the De- 
partment of Agricutlure, will cost $3,500 a mile, in small 
lots. It is thought that in parts of the country where 
road material is scarce, and mud deep in bad weather, 
these trackways may prove to be worth what they cost. 
At any rate, the experiments with them will be interesting. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN IN GERMANY. 
Letter from Germany, by William E. Curtis, in Chicago Record. 


GERMANY is the only country in the world which is taking 
backward steps in regard to the rights and privileges of 
women. The old law, which made the wife the serf of 
the husband and obliterated her individuality in all legal 
matters, has not only been recently reaffirmed, but her 
rights, privileges, and immunities have been squeezed into 
an even smaller compass than before. For several years 
a commission, composed of the ablest jurists in Germany 
—members of the judiciary, the faculties of the univer- 
sities, and prominent lights at the bar—has been engaged 
in the unification and codification of the laws of the 
thirty-one kingdoms, duchies, and principalities that 
make up the German empire, to secure uniformity and a 
common code of practice everywhere throughout the 
empire. The new code is completed and goes into effect 
two years hence. 

When the action of the commission regarding the 
laws that concern women was made known, a petition 
signed by 60,000 mothers and wives of the best citizens 
of Germany was presented to the reichstag, protesting 
against the discrimination against them, and demanding 
the same rights, privileges, and liberties and the same 
justice that is accorded to the women of England and 
France. They asserted that it was an insult to the 
German race for the government to assume that its women 
were inferior to those of other nations, and compared the 
new laws of Germany with those of other civilized coun- 
tries to show the extent of the injustice imposed upon 
them. No attention was paid to the petition, except 
indirect condemnation ; so a congress was brought to- 
gether composed of hundreds of the best women of the 
empire, who made a second appeal for greater consider- 
ation in property rights and privileges, protection in labor 
and encouragement in science, literature, and the arts. 
This was very offensive to the emperor. He was particu- 
larly angry at the comparison made between the women 
of Germany and France, and said many savage things 
concerning those who were engaged in the movement. 

In Germany to-day no woman can control property ; 
she cannot even control her own actions; whatever of 
value she has acquired in an way belongs to her father, 
her husband, or her son, and the law requires her to obey 
their orders. Japan is the only country on earth that 
pretends to be civilized where the rights of women are 
so restricted. When a woman marries all her property 
passes into the ownership of her husband forever. He 
has the legal right to use or dispose of it in any manner 
he chooses, regardless of her wishes or protests. If they 
are divorced the property remains with him. When she 
assents to the marriage vow she forfeits independence 
and confers upon him absolate jurisdiction over her mind, 
body, and estate. He can compel her to work or do 
anything else that is lawful for women to do, and she has 
no relief or protection except in public opinion. Some 
of the American heiresses who have married German 
barons have learned of this law to their sorrow, and 
others who may have an opportunity to assist in support- 
ing the German army and restoring ancestral estates 
should look into the matter very carefully before they 
appoint the wedding-day. 

There are no better housekeepers in the world than 
German women, and I believe that this is the only coun- 
try in which girls are taught at the expense of the State 
to be careful, economical, industrious wives and mothers. 
Every city, town, and village has a haushaltungsschule in 
which German girls are drilled in the art and science of 
housekeeping, while the boys are learning Greek, Latin, 





mathematics, and ‘‘ the military.’’ The regular course of 
instruction in the haushaltungsschule is : 

(1) Cooking, baking, washing, milking, dairy work, 
and the care of a vegetable garden ; (2) ironing, sewing, 
mending, patching, knitting, dressmaking, etc.; (3) 
domestic economy, mathematics, bookkeeping, accounts, 
systems of money, and simple forms of mathematics ; 
(4) the fourth grade includes a number of studies which 
may be summed up under the head of domestic chemistry ; 
that is, the nutritive value of different kinds of foods, 
the comparative value of different kinds of fabrics, and 
other information of a similar character which will enable 
the mother and the wife to expend her limited allowance 
for the support of the family to the best advantage ; (5) 
a simple course in medicine and pharmacy, physiology, 
hygiene, sanitation, etc. 


There are two courses, in winter and in summer. The | 


first begins in November and runs about five months until 
Easter. The second commences two weeks later and 
continues until harvest time, when the girls are needed at 
home. Pupils must be between 14 and 18 years of age 
and must furnish their own utensils and books. There is 
no fee for tuition, but a nominal charge for board. The 
pupils get up at five o’clock in the morning, make their 
beds, prepare their rooms, and go to morning prayer. 


Breakfast is served at 7, dinner at 12, and supper at 6. | 


Evening prayers are said at 9 o’clock and at ro the lights 
are out. The girls have simple amusements of their own 
arrangement, but are not allowed to enjoy the society of 
men, except on holidays, when their brothers and cousins 
may spend an afternoon with them. Nor is any attempt 
made to teach them deportment or other accomplishments, 
except music, although a girl may take lessons in art— 
that is, drawing, painting, embroidery, etc., by paying an 
extra fee to the teacher. 


Iron Fe_t.—‘‘ Berlin and Leipsic are boasting about a 


new invention, to be known as iron felt,’’ according toa | 


report of the United States Consul at Chemnitz, as ab- 
stracted in the /ndustrial World. ‘It is made of the very 


; ; a 7 
best woolen materials, impregnated with the inventor’s | district suffrage is defeated by 10,295. 


patented preparation, which gives it 2,200 pounds’ power 
of resistance to every square centimeter [0.3937 inch]. 
The article is most useful for railroads of all kinds. Placed 
between rails and sleepers, it deadens sounds and prevents 
shocks. The first experiments with the new material were 
made by the Berlin city street-railway, over which three 
hundred and sixty trains pass daily. The results surpassed 
the company’s most sanguine expectation. Not only was 
the noise brought down to a minimum, but the wear and 
tear was materially diminished. It is to be tried on the 
new roads in Leipzic. Old buildings, and particularly 
buildings of stone and iron, suffer most of the shocks and 
noise of passing trains. Such an insulating material seems 
to be specially adapted for elevated roads.’’ 


ENGLAND has just discovered that sweet corn is a delicious vege- 
table, and that corn stalks make good fodder for cattle. The London 
Standard, in recommending it, says: ‘“ There is no help for you ; you 
must take it up with your fingers and bite the corn from the cob; to 
attempt to cut it off with a knife spoils it. It is an American dish, and 
Americans know what is good. We have much to thank them for in 
that way.”’ 


ACCORDING to the Premier of New Zealand, a homing pigeon re- 
cently flew from Victoria to New Zealand in three days. The distance 
is about 1,000 miles, and the bird must have flown without rest at a 
speed of about fifteen miles an hour, 


PRESIDENT HARPER, of the University of Chicago, has given 
notice that if any football player of the University uses unfair tactics in 
playing he will be expelled the University. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE canvass for the mayoralty remains very much confused in ‘‘ Greater 
New York.” The Tammany Democrats have nominated Judge Robert 
A. Van Wyck. The Republican candidate, Gen. B. F. Tracy, it is 
now said, will remain in the field, and is not merely running to force 
Seth Low out. Several different organizations have nominated Henry 
George, the ‘* Single Tax’’ leader. There are thus these four leading 
candidates, besides the Prohibitionist, and one or two others. The 
Tammany nomination is regarded as weak, and has caused dissension 
in the Democratic ranks. 


THE administration of the government in Greece, (and also Spain, as 
stated below), has been changed. M. Ralli, who has been prime min- 
ister for a few months, since the disturbances in Athens, at the crisis of 
the war, was forced to resign, and a new cabinet has been formed, 
headed by M. Zainis, The Boule (Chamber of Deputies), bas had a 
majority of members who followed the lead of M. Delyannis (whom 
Ralli displaced), and the new government is formed mainly from 
among them. Delyannis has said he would support no Cabinet except 
he was himself at its head. Ralli supports the new men. The affairs 
of Greece are so sadly confused, and its financial condition so desper- 
ate that the task of any well-intentioned administration is difficult 
indeed. 


THERE has been a complete change in the Spanish Cabinet. Under 
pressure from the Queen Regent, the Conservative officials who suc- 
ceeded when Canovas was killed, a few weeks ago, headed by Gen. 


| Azcarraga, have resigned, and a new Cabinet, headed by Senor 


Sagasta, the ‘‘ Liberal” leader, has been formed. Senor Sagasta has 
announced that he will recall Weyler from Cuba, and will give liberal 
reforms to that island. The Cuban insurgents, however, are unlikely 
to be satisfied with anything but complete independence. London 
newspapers remark that whether the American minister, Woodford, 
presented an ‘- ultimatum” or not, the communication had the effect, 
obviously, of oversetting the Spanish Cabinet, and bringing about a 
change of policy. 


COMPLETE returns from the election in New Jersey change the 
result as first announced on the vote on the first constitutional amend- 
ment, that directed at race-track gambling. Instead of being defeated 
it has a majority, which is stated to be 737. The ‘‘ad interim” 
amendment has 706 majority. The amendment to give women school- 
Seven counties out of twenty- 
one gave a majority against the anti-gambling amendment. 


Town elections were held in Connecticut on the 4th instant. 


| Several of the larger towns and cities which went Republican last 


year now elect Democratic officers. The amendment to the State 
Constitution providing that voters must be able to read any portion of 
the Constitution and statutes of the State, and must also be able to 
write, was adopted by a large majority. 


THE insurrection against Spanish authority in the Philippine Islands 
it appears is not really suppressed. A steamer arrived at Tacoma, 
Wasb., brings advices that fighting is continued. ‘“ In the Pampanaga 
province there is a general revolt of the towns owing to the cruelties of 
Colonel Zerald, Governor of the centre of Luzon. It is reported that, 
when the municipal officers of the towns went to offer their homage, he 
ordered his troops to shoot them down, and none escaped.” 


THE expenditures for war ships proposed by the German Emperor 
William and his advisers are so large that there is much public opposi- 
tion, They desire an appropriation of 410,000,000 marks, (nearly 100 
millions of dollars), to be spent in seven years, and the construction of 
twenty vessels, ten of which would be very large. As the Emperor 
has manifested an inclination to rule absolutely, there is considerable 
interest shown in the announcement that the Government will defer to 
the legislative authority, and ‘‘ has no idea of endeavoring to curtail its 
budget rights.” 


THERE has been much agitation and discussion in London over the 
proposal of the Bank of England to keep one-fifth of its reserve money 
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in silver, and strong pressure has been brought by bankers and capital- 
ists to compel a retreat from this ground. An official reply is expected 
soon from the British Government (by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the proposals made by the Bimetallic 
Commission sent out by President McKinley. A London despatch, 
5th inst., says: ‘‘ Some persons go so far as to assert that, subject to 
certain conditions, three points may be conceded, namely, a reopening 
of the Indian mints, the holding of one-fifth silver in the Bank of 
England reserve, and the raising of legal tender silver from £2 to £5.” 

THE yellow fever continues at New Orleans, Mobile, and the other 
points where it has heretofore been announced, on and near the Gulf, 
but is well confined to them. There has been no spread in any direc- 
tion. Very rigid quarantine measures are generally maintained, es- 
pecially by the cities of Texas. At New Orleans on the 5th there were 
3 deaths and 31 new cases; at Mobile 2 deaths and 2 new cases, with 
27 remaining under treatment. With the strict measures adopted by 
the health boards, and the approach of cool weather, the disease will 
soon practically disappear. 

THE Executive Committee of the National Municipal League met 
in Philadelphia on the 5th instant, and selected Indianapolis as the 
place for holding the next national convention. It also appointed a 
committee to prepare a plan to aid in the election of Seth Low as Mayor 
of New York. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A coLony of mound-building ants, on a farm near Atglen, Pa., was 
visited and inspected a few days ago by Dr. H. C. McCook, of Phila- 
delphia, the leading American authority on ants. In a woodland 
there are about 150 hills, all thrown up with great care. The length 
of the town is probably one-third of a mile, though the width is not so 
great. Several of the mounds were measured, the largest being 16 
feet long, 10 feet wide, and 3 feet in height. They build their homes 
partially above the surface of the earth and partially below, going 
down deep enough to pass the frost line. 


—The Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise says: A former Bucks county 
girl rode 1,140 miles in fifteen days on a bicycle. Mrs. E. J. Neilson, 
formerly Miss E. K. Blundin, daughter of Samuel Blundin, of Stony 
Hill, near Oxford Valley, but now a resident of Trenton, N. J., 
recently rode from Chicago to New York, accompanied by her hus- 
band. ‘he route chosen by them was through Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Lima, O.; Pittsburg via Gettysburg to Philadelphia, and on to New 
York. They were fifteen days on the trip, which was made with very 
few accidents en route. 


—The insurgent forces in Cuba have chosen Mendez Capote as 
president of their civil organization. He is a Cuban, and was a pro- 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
aes Pittsburgh. 
it 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
r Pittsburgh. 


Pittsby e 
ANCHOR ae 


ECKSTEIN } Crscinns 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 


at $1.25 per gal_—¢17.50. 


New York. 


tinting colors, 80 cts.; % pt. Japan dryer, 
15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 5 cts. 
$9.00o—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
Pure White Lead without considering 


Examine the brand 


COLLIER 


RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


its greater durability. 
(see list). 


Cleveland. 


intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


“SONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


building is 60x25x20. 


It will require 
to paintit, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 


Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00; 
five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00; four cans 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
EE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving | 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; | 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
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fessor in the University of Havana, and had an honorable and suffi- 
ciently well-paid position, with a successful law practice in the capital. 
For ten months after the war broke out these considerations seem to 
have kept him undecided; but in December, 1895, he abandoned 
courts and class-rooms and cast his lot among the hardships of a rebel 
camp. 

—The duties collected at the port of New York on personal bag- 
gage arriving from foreign countries, during the month of September, 
under the new tariff law, which limits the free entry of personal effects 
purchased abroad to $100, amounted to $93,709, as compared with 
$19,050 collected during September, 1896. 


—The official ballot in Pennsylvania this year will contain 7 col- 
umns, to be used by the Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, Socialist 
Labor, Liberty, and Independent parties, and one for independent 
voters who may not desire to vote for any of the candidates of the 
several parties. 


—President McKinley and wife, and their party, returned to Wash- 
ington on the 30th ult., from their visit to Adams, Massachusetts. On 
the 4th inst., the President renewed his receptions for the general pub- 
lic, and shook hands with about 300 visitors in the East Room. 


—General Neal Dow died at his home, in Portland, Maine, on the 
2d inst. His death had been impending for several days. He re- 
tained consciousness until within an hour. He was born in Portland, 
Third month 20, 1804, and hence was in his 94th year. 


—According to an official statement issued in Madrid, Spain sent to 
Cuba between November, 1895, and May, 1897, 181,738 soldiers and 
6,261 officers, with 212,542 guns, 91 cannon, and large quantities of 
other arms and ammunition. 

—The new Cosmopolitan University, established as an annex to 
the Cosmopolitan magazine, has found a president to take the place of 


President Andrews, in the person of ex- President Potter, of Union and 
Hobart Colleges. 


—A serious water famine is reported (4th inst.) throughout Kansas, 
Missouri, and Arkansas. At Osceola, in the last-named State, drink- 
ing water has been “sold at 5 cents a quart, and the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply.” 


—The Hotel Fayette, at Minnetonka Beach, Minnesota, the property 
of the Great Northern Railway Company, was destroyed by fire on 
the 4th inst. It was said to be ‘‘ the finest summer hotel in the North- 
west.” 


—Fire, supposed to have been started by tramps, destroyed the 
stock barn of Burgess Brothers, at Wenona, Illinois, on the night of 
the 3d inst. Thirty horses were burned to death. Loss, $50,000. 


—At Princeton University, on the 4th inst., a dispatch says, Presi- 
dent Patton gave “a plain talk ’’ to the students on the custom of haz- 
ing, and announced that the practice must stop. 


—The anti-cigarette law enacted by the Tennessee General 
Assembly at its last session, has been declared unconstitutional by 
United States Circuit Judge Lurton at Nashville. 


—Four women who were drawn for jury service at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, were excused, the court holding that they were ineligible. 


NOTICES. 

*.* The united First-day evening meetings, 
Philadelphia, are held this month at Race St., 
above 15th, excepting on Tenth month 31, when 
meeting will be at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenve ; all at 7.30 o'clock. 

The general attendance of Friends and others 
is solicited. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Newtown 
Square, Delaware Co., on Seventh day, Tenth 
month 16, convening at 10 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend 

Newtown Square may be conveniently 
reached by electric cars leaving 63d and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, every twenty minutes, and 
returning at like intervals, or by train leaving 
Broad Street Station, at 8.46 a m., and Fern- 
wood at 9 a. m.; returning, leaving Newtown 
Square at 5.23 p. m. 

He RBERT ¢ WortH, } Giebe 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, f 


Total, 


*,.* Abington First day School Union will be 
' held at Horsham meeting-house, Horsham, Pa , 
; on Seventh-day, Tenth month 16, 1897, begin- 
ning at IO a. m 
All interested are invited to attend. 
JosEPH S. EvANs, Clerk 
Mary H Gememmet —_ 
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*,* The next Conference under the care o 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Goshen, on First-day, Tenth month 17, 
1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

A meeting of the Committee will be held at 
Darby, on quarterly meeting morning, Eleventh 
ménth 2, at 9 o’clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Doe Run, on First-day, the roth 
of Tenth month, 1897, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 

*.* Quarterly meetings in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 

25. Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

26. Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 

28. Caln, Sadsbury. 

30. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 


*.* Circular meetings in Salem 
Tenth month occur as follows : 
17. Alloway’s Creek, 10 a. m. 
31. Mullica Hill, 10 a. m. 


Quarter in 


*,* The time for holding the First-day morn- 
ing meetings at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, West Philadelphia, will be changed 
from 10.30 to II o’clock, commencing Tenth 
month 3. ; 

*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—All correc- 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc., to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 
sent af once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 
attention. 


#*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Schuylkill, on First-day morning, 
month 17, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 

Reading, on First day morning, Tenth month 
31, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES E. THomas, Clerk of the Com. 


Tenth 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

TENTH MONTH: 
10. Oswego. 
Flushing. 
17. New York. 
24. Cornwall. 
31. Flushing 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosEpH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


Watches Repaired: Best Work 
The watch repairing done here is the very 


best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila.. Pa. 
MOCHA 


HANSCOM AND JAVA 


EST in THE WORLD, 


B 
BIGSTORE. 10 & MARKET. 


The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Seasonable 
Suggestions 


We have won our way to the 
lead in ‘* Ready to wear’’ for 
women by our rightness in every- 
thing. Rightness of materials, 
Rightness of design, Rightness 
of fit, but above all rightness of 
price : 


WOMEN’S COATS—of fine Kersey, 
lined throughout with good quality silk, 
coat back, latest shape collar, finished 
with several rows of stitching. Colors : 
blue and black, at 


WOMEN’S SHIELD FRONT COATS 
—of extra quality Kersey, lined 
throughout, including sleeves, with 
Roman stripe taffeta silk, collar, front, 
and pockets finished with stitching, at $10, 


WOMEN’S FLY-FRONT COATS — 
of fine tan Kersey, richly lined with 
Roman stripe silk, inlaid velvet collar, 
made and tailored in the finest man- 
ner, at. . 


EXTRA FULL SWEEP CAPES — 
of lustrous Astrakhan Cloth, lined 
throughout with silk, deep storm collar, 
front and collar edged with real black 
Thibet, at ‘ 


CAPES —of Kersey, lined throughout 
with extra good silk, fancy straps and 
buttons, back and front, finished at 
back of neck with large satin bow and 
streamers, at 


$6.50 


$10 


gear-Our coats and suits /0 order, take 
plenty of satisfaction with them 
wherever they go. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


For Rent Cheap 


12 Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 


The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. High elevation, large 
lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, Penna. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent, Queen Anne Cottage, 11 rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, with one acre of 
ground. Directly adjoining the college and 
meeting-house. Will rent reasonably to desira- 
ble tenant. 


DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch St. 





Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or aio For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 


The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member_ are 


included.) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Mee of Philadel- 
a and 


phia, furnishes . 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 
Wx. W. BIRDSALL, ‘ 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Cireulars on Application. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Th instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 
SCHOOL 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing _ 
ticulars, references, and letters 


Foartin 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUT. 
Chappaqua, New York. 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ ¥ox Boarprxe ann 
SCHOOL, Day PUPILS OF BoTH SEXES. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
cireulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Pri 


Or Seakinteede, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; "— Tl. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, iorado. 

There are thousands of itions to be filled within 
the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat 


KEATING KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. The 
KEATING is the wheat of wheels. Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 
The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 
‘¢ 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction silent. Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Friends’ Tracts 
and Pamphlets 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 100 copies, $1.00. 
By mail at these prices. 


“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


William Edw. Turner’s QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. 10 cents. 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Howard M. Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) | 


24 pp- 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 | YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 140 N. Fifteenth St 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 


The rooms are — daily, except First-days, 
t= > m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
aa ed, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so 
The rooms are designed to be 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, | 
Limited. 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
tees and Correctly Engrossed on the 


NEST PARCHMENT OF on A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Wedding Invitations - 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most THE PENNHURST, 


approved style. MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
VISITING CARDS, AT HoME CARDS, etc. The house has every eonvenience, including 
Send for samples and prices. steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


elot pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 





lev 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Webster’s International 


Th 
Best.” 
The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 


Justice U. S. Supreme Court. Dictionary 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily learned. 
The of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity 
of quahtity characterizes its every department. 


gg Specimen pages sent on application to 





® &c. QE “en Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
—. 
“Webster's Dictio s Dictionaries.’’ All authentic 


Ss) ee) CAUTION, De not be deceived in 
ee) =) Es 
abridgments of the International in the 


buying smali so-called 
SS sizes bear our trade-mark on the front cover as shown in the cuts. 























































































































THE BOSTON BINDER 
Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


Telephones : 


Office, 5807 Residence, 6837 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


INDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Anybody Can sell 
For Spring Satisfaction 


see | BUT 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


7 shoes—at an 
co anybody's 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, £45 N. 13th Street. 





an RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
aress we will pay the expressage. 


| om S. Ingram, %1 North Second Street, 


PHILAD’A, PA. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Dee Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Executive Committee : | Beak 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECE!VES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, ee ew ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


Trust Funds and In one ent separate ond paces from the assets of the Company. 
me aL SAMUEL. SHIPLEY. 3 Vice-P ident, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. oe TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G : ms A im D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T R ‘m TRUS ST C1.) 


ANNUITY AND 
ae Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicrtor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 
of Trust rtment. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WaAtnor 8r., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHTESONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, aes 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. WiLtiaM § ELY, Treasurer “ome 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. RATHANIEL a ci ENSHAY NR. E Officer. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager 
curities a Specialty. 


MANAGERS : 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


onan B. MORRIS, GEORGE FUCKERS. BISPHAM, 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


JOHN A 
RICHARDS, 
ETT, 


BRO WILLIAM H 
BENJAMIN ‘oun 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


FRANCIS I. BGOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Wa styes | Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


Prices 
a ie beau ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
A. L. Diament & Co., HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALLASTED. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SI 

coe ’s. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





JOHN B. GA 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Co ence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER, Wa. Wanster, 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. Sth and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. B. BR.) 
DEALERS IN Buet GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City, 


Writing Papers, : 
Envelopes of Every Description 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
: ons — 33 North Second Street, 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, a __ Philadelphia, —__ | 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. lOth St. Phila. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
__ Oras from Friends solicited. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 


Pica 
aes 


EUG EN E é. NICE, 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- ‘tite 2: 7 urn a “ wh 
tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


~ 


iD 
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NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, “7° * Sm. 


N. St. 
STATIONERS. 614° Walaut st. 





